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-J{R. Francis’s charater is fo well eftablifhed in the literary 
world, by the merit of his tranflations already publith- 
ed, as to ftand in need of no further recommendation. His 
firft volume of Demofthenes, of which we gave an account in 
a former Review, was received with that degree of favour 
afid approbation, which it fo highly deferved. The fe- 
cond, now before us, is executed with the fame accuracy, 
judgment, and fpirit: it is, indeed, what our author calls it in 
his preface, a difficult and laborious tafk, and in an age lefs 
fond of trifles, and more indulgent to learning and merit than 
our own, would have been looked on as a very valuable ac- 
quifition to the world of letters. 


This volume confifts only of four orations : 


1. That of Demofthenes againft {chines, for mifconduc in 


bis embafly. 
2. Afchines his defence. 
3. The oration of AEfchines againft Ctefiphon, 
4. Demofthents in defence of Ctefiphon. 


Vou. VI. September 1758. oO From 
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From the two laft of thefe we fhall fele& a few paffages for 
the entertainment of our readers, who will by this means. be 
able to form a judgment of the ftile and manner of the rival 
orators of Greece, and likewife of the merit of Mr. Francis’s 
tranilation. 


The oration of A2{chines againft Ctefiphon might, perhaps, 
with more propriety, be called the oration of Aé{chines againft 
Demotihenes. ‘ Ctefiphon had propofed a decree in the fe- 
‘ nate, that Demofthenes fhould be crowned in the theatre for 
‘ his diftinguifhed virtue, and eminent fervices to the republic. 
« Afchines profecutes Ctefiphon for this decree. He attempts 
‘ to prove it illegal in itfelf, and in all its circumitances. It 
* expofes thofe honours to contempt, which were originally 
‘ defigned to animate and reward the virtue of their citizens. 
‘ It decetves the people, whom it is highly criminal to deceive, 
« when it propofes. to crown Demofthenes for his perfonal me- 
‘ rit, or his public fervices to the commonwealth. For De- 
« mofthenes is infamous in his private charafter, and in his pub- 
‘ lic adminiftration the difhonour and ruin of his country.’ 


The firft part of Efchines’s oration would afford but little 
entertainment to an Englifh reader, being, as our tranflator 
obferves, like the pleading of a common lawyer quoting fta- 
tutes and precedents: the latter part is more animated. He 
calls in queftion the condu& of Demofthenes in almoit every . 
tranfaction of his public life, and inveighs againft him with the 
utmoit acrimony, ‘ Indulge me (fays he) but for another. 
‘ moment with your attention, and imagine yourfelves no: 
‘longer in a court of juftice, butinthe theatre. Imagine you 
“ behold the herald coming forward to pronounce the procla- , 
¢ mation for the erown you have decreed. Then compute 
whether the relations of the flain will fthed more tears over 
“ the tragedies and heroic misfortunes afterwards to be repre- 
«. fented on the fcene, than over this ingratitude of the repub- 
‘lic? For not only what Grecian, but even what human 
* creature, if ever nurtured to more ingenuous fentiments, 
« would not with anguifh lament, when he recollected in the 
* theatre this circumttance alone (though every other were 
‘ forgotten) that on a day like this, and when the tragedians, 
‘ as at this moment, were aimolt entering on the ftage; when 
«‘ the commonwealth was governed by better countels, and 
‘ by abler magiftrates ; the herald advanced, and prefenting 
« to the aflembly the orphans, whofe fathers had fallen in war, 
¢ young men, richly clothed in complete armour, pronounced 
‘ this. nobleft proclamation, and higheft incentive to valour. 
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*« Thefe orphans, whofe fathers died gallantly. in defence of 
** their country, the people of Athens have educated to this 
“‘ age, and having now armed them with a complete fuit of 
«© armour, they difmifs them, with all good wifhes of fuccefs, 
*< to purfue their own fortunes, and invite them to contend 
** for the firft honours of the republic.” 


© Thus did the herald at that time addrefs the people, but 
* very different this prefent proclamation. For having pre- 
* fented to them the perfon, who deprived thefe orphans of 
* their fathers, what can he fay? What fhall he proclaim ? 
Although he pronounce the ftated terms of your decree, yet 
* the turpitude arifing from truth will not be filent, but will 
* feem to proclaim, in direct oppofition to the herald’s voice, 
*“* The people of Athens crown this worft bad man,” (if in- 
“ deed he deferve the name of man) “ for his virtue ; this 
** coward, this deferter of his poft in battle, for his courage.” 
‘ Do not, in the name of Jupiter, and all our other gods, I 
“conjure you, O Athenians, do not ereét a trophy over your- 
* felves in the theatre of Bacchus, nor in prefence of all the 
‘ Grecian itates convict the Athenian people of fuch exceeding 
‘ folly. Do not oblige the unhappy Thebans to recolteé 
“their incurable, irreparable misfortunes, whom this Demoft- 
‘ henes hath driven out of their native country, and whom you 
« have received into your city ; whofe temples, houfes, and fe- 
* pulchres, his avarice and the Perfian gold have totally de- 
« ftroyed. | 


a 


« But fince you were not perfonally prefent, now with the 
eye of imagination behold their afflictions. Imagine you fee 
their city taken, their walls in ruins, their houfes in flames, 
their wives and children dragged into flavery, their aged men 
and women, venerably old, thus late unlearning the happy 
leffons of liberty, weeping, imploring your compaffion, not 
angry with their oppreffors, but with the authors of their ca- 
lamities, conjuring you never to crown this peft of Greece, 
but ftudioufly to avoid the genius and ill fortune infeparably 
attending upon his perfon.’ 
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The behaviour of Demofthenes, with regard tothe fon and 
fucceffor of that Philip, whom he had fo long and ftrenuoufly 
oppofed, is thus feverely animadverted on by Afchines. ‘ When 
‘ the Theffalians (fays he) refolved to invade the republic, and 
‘ the young monarch in the firit tranfports of his anger, nor 
‘ unreafonable his anger, had invefted Thebes, Demofthenes 
‘ being’ appointed your ambaflador to intercede for the be- 
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fieged, betook himfelf to flight from the very middle of 
Mount Citheron, and returned to Athens, proving himfclf 
neither in peace nor war a valuable, ufeful citizen. 
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* Yet of all things moft atrocious, while you would neither 
furrender him to the juftice of his country, nor fuffer him 
to be tried in the general council of Greece, even then did 
he furrender you to Alexander, at leaft, if univerfal report 
may be believed. For the mariners of the galley, in which 
he failed, and the colleagues of his embafly to Alexander af- 
fert (and their affertion is in itfelf extremely probable) that 
there is a certain youth, called Ariftion, the fon of a dealer 
in drugs, whom poffibly fome of you may know. This 
youth was formerly diftinguifhed for his beauty, and lived a 
confiderable time in the houfe of Demofthenes. What were 
his converfation and employment there, is matter of doubt, 
and by no means decent for me to mention. This Ariftion 
being perfectly unknown, either with regard to his birth, or 


manner of life, infinuated himfelf into the favour of Alex- 


ander, and approached him with much familiarity. By this 


. youth Demofthenes wrote to Alexander; obtained a kind of 


pardon; was afterwards received into favour, and practifed 


much abject adulation. Judge from hence, how confiftent. 
this affair with the crimes, of which I have accufed him in 


this indi¢étment. 


‘ For if Demofthenes had entertained any of the fentiments 
he now profefles, or held Alexander in that hoftile hatred he 
pretends, there were three the. faireft opportunities offered, 
him of evincing that hatred; none of which, it is apparent, 
he ever ufed. The firft, when Alexander was hardly efta- 
blifhed on the throne, and leaving his own kingdom defence- 


lefs and unfettled had marched into Afia, the Perfian king, 


who was then moft powerful in fleets, and money, and ar- 
mies, yet alarmed with the dangers, that threatened. him, 
would have gladly received you into the number of his confe- 
derates. What oration, Demofthenes, did you then pro- 
nounce? What decree did you then propofe? Would you 
have me fuppofe you were miferably afraid, and yielded to 
the natural feeblenefs of your conftitution? Yet a conjunc- 
ture, upon which depends the welfare of a whole people, witi 
not wait for the timidity of an orator. But afterwards, when 
Darius came down with all his forces, and Alexander was in- 
clofed in the Streights of Cilicia, deftitute, as you afferted, of 
all fupport for his army, and inftantly to be trampled under 


* foot, (for fo you exprefied it) by the Perfian horfe, the city 
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© was unable to endure thy tedious petulance, or to contain the 
< epiftles, that hung dangling at your fingers ends, as you 
« walked in proceffional pomp through the ftreets, pointing me 
“ out to a certain faGlion, as if I carried aftonifhment and def- 
¢ pair in my face, calling me the bull with gilded horns, and 
« threatening, if any misfortune happened to Alexander, that 
* I fhould be crowned for facrifice ; yet not even then did you 
* perform any one action to prove your hatred to Alexander, but 
« prudently deferred your anger to fome more favourable oppor- 
‘ tunity. But pafling over all thefe inftances, I fhall {peak to the 
‘ prefent fituation of our affairs. The Lacedemonians and their 
* foreign foldiery had fortunately gained a fignal victory, and to- 
“« tally defeated a body of Alexander’s troops encamped near 
« Choragus, a fortrefs in Macedonia; the Eleans ; almoit all the 
‘ Achzans, and all Arcadia, had abandoned the party of the 
* Macedonians, excepting Megalopolis ; that city too was be- 
* fieged, and in the general opinion was every day expected to 
* be reduced : Alexander had marched beyond the North Pole, 
« I might almoft fay, beyond the boundaries of the habitable 
‘ world: Antipater had loft much time in levying an army, 
« and what the event would prove was abfolutely uncertain. 
« Here then Demofthenes, inform us, what action you per- 
« formed upon this occafion, and what oration you pronounced. 
‘« If you pleafe, I will refign the tribunal, till you have finifhed 
¢ yourharangue. But fince you are filent, I fhall excufe your 
‘ hefitation, and what you then faid, I fhall now repeat. 


‘ Do you not remember thefe abominable and abfurd expref- 
¢ fions, which you, his iron-hearted audience, were able to en- 
« dure. ‘* There are fome certain perfons, who prune the 
«* commonwealth, like a vine; fome lop off the tendrils of 
<* our democracy ; the nerves of government are cut afun- 
«« der ; we are preffed and ftitched together in matts; fome 
«* folks run through us, as if we were needles.” ‘ Are thefe, 
« thou creature of fraud and wilinefs, are they human expref- 
‘ fions, or ill-omened and portentous bodings? Then turning 
« yourfelf round on the tribunal, with the fwiftnefs and agita- 
‘ tion of a whirpool, you declared, as if in all your aétions 
« you had been a determined enemy to Alexander, ‘<I confefs, 
«¢ T formed the Lacedemonian confederacy ; I confefs, I influ- 
«¢ enced the Theffalians and Parrhebians to abandon him.” 
‘ Thou influence the Theffalians ? Couldft thou ever influ- 
* ence even a village to abandon him? Didft thou ever dare 
“ to enter, I will not fay, into a city, but even a houfe, where 
‘ there was an appearance of danger? No. Indeed where 
« money is expended, there you are moft affiduous, but inca- 
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«.pable of any one manly, generous action. Whatever in the 
‘ natural courfe of things happens more fortunately, you arro- 
« gate to yourfelf, and infcribe your name upon it. If any 
‘ terror approaches, you betake yourfelf to flight ; if we grow 
* confident of our fuccefS, you demand rewards, and crowns 
* of gold,’ : 


One of the principal articles of impeachment againft Demoit- 
henes was his perfonal cowardice and natural timidity, which 
fEfchines has not failed to expofe. ‘ If he himfelf (fays he) 
« denied, or you were not confcious of his being a coward, it 
* might be necefflary to dwell fomewhat longer on the proofs. 
‘ But fince he confeffes even in your affemblies, and you your- 
« felves are univerfally fenfible of his cowardice, it only re- 
‘ mains, that I recal to your remembrance the laws enacted 
* againit cowards in general. Solon, your ancient legiflator, 
‘ thought the fame punifhment fhould be inflicted upon him, 
‘ whortfufed to enlift; upon him, who deferted his ranks, and 
‘ upon the natural coward. There are indictments for cowar- 
‘ dice. Although fome of you may wonder, there fhould be 
« profecutions againit the infirmities of nature, yet there cer- 
* tainly are. Upon what reafons are they founded? Upon a 
* view of rendering your foldiers more afraid of the penalties 
* infli€ted by the laws, than of their enemies, and thus com- 
¢ pelling them to fight with greater ardour for their country. 
« The legiflator equally excludes from the facred afperfions ia 
* the temple, and from all civil bufinefs in the forum, the man, 
* who refufes to enlift, the natural coward, and him, who de- 
¢ ferts his rank in battle. He does not fuffer them to be crown- 
« ed; he forbids them to approach the facrifices, inftituted in 
« the name of the people. And doit thou, Ctefiphon, com- 
‘ mand us to crown, whom the laws forbid to be crowned ? 
¢ Doft thou by decree invite into the theatre, amidit the folemn 
‘ reprefentation of our tragedies, the man, moft unworthy of 
¢ fuch honours ? Invite into the temple of Bacchus, the man, 
« who by his cowardice hath betrayed all our temples ? 


I could with pleafure (fays our orator) argue with the author 
of this decree, and afk fur what good fervices Demofthenes de- 
ferves to be crowned? 


‘ If, Ctefiphon, * you affert, as in the opening of your de- 
¢ cree, becaufe he hath furrounded our walls with very magni- 


* The tranflator here makes ufe of yeu in the firft part of the fentence, and 
? 


theu in the latter, which makes it appear aul:ward. We could likew.fe wife, 
word dignity, in the next fentence, had been changed for fome other, 
wlich might have been more properly applicd to a futifcatiin, 
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‘ficent intrenchments, thou art to me an object of admiration. 
For greater is the guilt of having rendered thefe fortifications 
neceffary, than is the merit of having executed them with 
what dignity foever. He, who affumes to himfelf the repu- 
tation of having wifely governed the commonwealth, fhould 
not demand an honorary reward for fortifying our walls with 
ramparts and intrenchments, or impioufly violating the 
fepulchres of the dead, but producing for her fome real ad- 
vantage. If you proceed to the fecond article of your de- 
cree, in-which you have the confidence to affirm, that he is 
an eminently good man, and conitantly directs all his words 
and actions to the fervice of the Athenian people, throw away 
this vanity and pomp of expreffion ; comme to faés and prove 
what you affirm. His peculation with regard to the Amphif- 
fans and Eubeeans, I willingly pafs over; but when you af- 
cribe to him the caufes, which produced our alliance with the 
Thebans, you impofe upon the ignorant, and affront the 
knowing, who are confcious of the falfehood. For while you 
fupprefs the circumitances of that important conjunéture, nor 
mention the glory of this people now affembled round us, by 
which that alliance was really concluded, you imagine we do 
not perceive, you attribute to Demofthenes an honour, that 
of right belongs to the republic.’ 





The conclufion of /Z{chines’s oration is nervous, fpirited, and 


pathetic: * When (fays he) he calls upon the partners and affo- 


« 
«: 
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“ 
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ciates of his corruptions to be his advocates, imagine you be- 
hold*upon this very tribunal where I ftand, the perfons, who 
have eminently well deferved of the republic, ranged in oppo- 
fition to their arrogance: Solon, who adorned your democra- 
cy with the wifeft laws; Solon, equally eminent as a philo- 
fopher and a legiflator ; imagine you behold him imploring 
you with that modeft dignity, fo befitting his character, never 
to fuffer the eloquence of Demofthenes to have a greater in- 
fluence over you, than the religion of your oaths, and the 
obligations of your laws. Imagine Ariftides, who regulated 
with fo much equity the general contributions of Greece for 
her common defence ; whofe daughters the people portioned 
after his death ; imagine him in anguifh and forrow deploring 
the contumely, with which juftice is treated, and afking “if 
your anceftors almoft put to death the Zelite Arthmius, an 


«* inhabitant of Athens, and received by her people with the 


<é 
«ce 


ee 


public rites of hofpitality, becaufe he brought gold from 
Perfia into Greece : if they banifhed him by proclamation, 
not from Athens only, but from all her dominions, will you 
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«* not blufh to crown this Demofthenes with a golden crown, 
** who did not indeed bring gold from Perfia, but hath amafied 
*¢ it by every kind of corruption, and even now poffeffes it.” 

€ Will not ‘Themiitocles, and they, who died at Marathon 
* Pjateza ; will not the very fepulchres of your anceftors burft 
‘ forth into groans, if he, who confeffes he confpired againft 
‘ Greece with the barbarians, fhall he crawned by your de- 


€ cree? 


‘Here therefore, O earth, and fun, and virtue, and intelli- 
* gence, and erudition, by which we diftinguifh between things 
* beautiful and deformed, be witnefs I have endeavoured to 
* fupport your influence, and have pleaded the caufe of the 
‘ republic. If 1 have fpoken with that force and dignity be- 
$ fitting this impeachment, I have fpoken to the utmoft of my 
* wifhes; if not, to the utmoft of my abilities. May you, 
€ both from the arguments I have mentioned, and thofe I 
* have paffed over in filence, pronounce fuch a fentence, as in 
* itfelf may be moft agreeable to juftice, and conducive to the 
* profperity of the republic.’ 


There is fomething very noble and fublime in this perora- 
tion. Solon, Ariitides, Themiftocles, all the heroes who had 
facrificed their lives at Marathon and Platza, in defence of 
their country, are called forth from their tombs, to witnefs 
the juftice of the fentence now to be pronounced. The 
orator engages all nature in his quarrel, and raifes all the 
powers of earth and heaven, of gods and men, againft his ad- 
verfary, whom we fhall find equal, if not fuperior to his pow, 
erful enemy. ‘The reply of Demofthenes is, perhaps, one of 
the moft valuable remains of antiquity. He had been attacked 
both in his pubiic and private character, and reprefented as 
an enemy to hiscountry. Refentment, pride, and felf-love, all 
confpired to animate him; he pours forth, therefore, all the 
torrent of his eloquence againft his rival and accufer. His 
exordium is grand and forcible, and his defence regular, bold, 
and nervous, and the whole oration indeed inimitable. We have 
room here but for a very fmall part of it. Our readers muft 
remember the laft fentence of Aifchines’s oration. Let us hear 


what Demofthenes fays in anfwer to it. 


‘If AZacus, (fays he) Rhadamanthus or Minos were my ac- 
¢ cufers, not this word-catcher, this hackneyed pettifogger, this 
* miierable fcrivener, I do not imagine they would have treated 


‘ mé with fuch injurious language, or with fuch infolence, as 
, when, 
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when, like an actor in a tragedy, he cried out aloud, O earth, 
and fun, and virtue, with other exclamations of the fame 
kind ; and again, when he invoked that intelligence and eru- 
dition, by which we diftinguifh between things beautiful and 
deformed, You yourfelves heard him talk this extraordinary 
language. What commerce, thou impurity, haft thou, or 
thine, with virtue? What knowledge to diftinguith between 
things beautiful and deformed? Whence could you have ac- 
quired fuch difcernment, whence claim the merit of fuch a 
talent? Canft thou prefume to talk of erudition? They, 
who have indeed acquired a Jarger portion of it, never boaft 
of the poffeffion themfelves, and blufh whenever it is men- 
tioned by others. But it happens to thofe, who are totally 
uneducated like you, that in meer want of common fenfe 
they affume the appearance of it, and torture their hearers 
with the vanity of difpiaying it, but never perfuade them 
into an opinion of their learning.’ 


* Many great and glorious enterprizes (fays Demofthenes) 
did the republic wifely refolve, and happily execute under my 
adminiftration, nor hath fhe been forgetful of them. Let 
this be a fufficient proof, that when the people, immediately 
after our unhappy defeat, proceeded to the election of a per- 
fon to pronounce their funeral oration over the dead, they did 
not eleé& you, although you were propofed; although you 
excelled in the fweetnefs of your voice; neither did they 
choofe Demades, who had lately negotiated the peace ; nor 
Hegemon, nor any other of your fa¢tion ; but me they eleé- 
ed. When you and Pythocles afterwards came forward, and 
(cruelly and fhamelefly, I call the gods to witnefs !) accufed 
me of thofe very crimes, which are at prefent the fubject of 


* your indi&ment, your flanders rather confirmed them in their 
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refolution to ele&t me. You are not ignorant of the motives 
to this refolution ; I fhall however repeat them. They were 
equally confcious of my zeal and ardour in the adminiftration 
of affairs, as of your improbity, and that of Pythocles. For 
what in our profperity you denied with oaths and execrations, 
when the republic fell into adverfity, you daringly profeffed. 
The people therefore juftly concluded, that they, whom the 
public calamities alone could oblige to difcover their real fen- 
timents, had been long the fecret enemies of their country, 
and were now openly detected. Befides, they held it not de- 
cent, that he, who was to pronounce the funeral oration 
over the deceafed, and to do honour to their virtue, fhould 
ever have dwelt under the fame roof, or performed the liba- 


tions of hofpitality and religion with thofe, who had fatally 
* oppofed 
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© oppoled them in the day of battle. They held it not decent, 


that the perfons, who had revelled and fung hymns of victory © 


in Macedonia over the defolation of Greece with thofe very 
barbarians, whofe hands were drenched in the flaughter of 
their fellow-citizens, fhould come hither to receive fuch dif- 
tinguifhed honours ; or that the misfortune of thofe citizens 
fhould be lamented with counterfeit founds of forrow, and 
diffembled tears, but with a fpirit, that fympathized with the 
public in this great calamity. Thofe emotions of affliction, 
which they fenfibly felt in their own bofoms, they perceived 
in me, but neither in you, nor in any of your faction. For 
thefe reafons, they elected me to that fad office, not you, nor 
any of your affociates. Neither did the people only judge in 
this manner, but the fathers and brothers of the deceafed, 
who were appointed to perform their obfequies, entertained, 

with regard to me, the fame favourable fentiments; and 
when they were obliged to give a funeral fupper in honour 
of the dead, which, according to ancient cuftom, was to 
be given in the houfe of their neareft relation, they gave it 
in mine, and certainly with the utmoft juitice. Becaufe, 
though each of them feparately was more nearly related in 
blood to each of the deceafed, yet none of them in general 
was fo nearly allied to them all, either in affection or intereit. 
For he, to whom their fafety and fuccefs were of greateft im- 
portance, muift certainly have born for their misfortune, 
would to the gods, that fuch misfortunes had never hap- 
pened ! a greater proportion of the public forrow. But read 
him the inicription, which the republic ordered to be engraved 
on the monument erected to their memory, that you may 
ne obliged, AZfchines, to acknowledge yourfelf a proiiitute 
flanderer and informer. 


‘ The Infcription. 


an 


To fave their country from impending fhame, 
‘ To guerd her freedom, and aflert her faine, 

‘ They fhone in arms; the dreadful battle led, 
« And the fierce foe beneath their valour ble 

* All care of life, indignant, they defpit ; 

‘ Their umpire death, and liberty the prize. 

* They fought, that Greece her freedom might maintain, 
‘ Nor feel the haughty victor’s galling chain. 

‘ But now their parentearth, fo Jove ordains, 
‘Yo her fad breaft receives their laft remains. 
* Uncrring witdom and fuccefs await 


7 


‘ The gods alone; but men muft yield to fate, 


‘Doit 
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¢ Doft thou hear, AZfchines, that in this infcription, uner- 
¢ ring wifdom and fuccefs await the gods alone ? _ Nor does it 
« afcribe the good fortune of the combatants to him, by whofe 
« counfels the battle was fought, but wholly to the gods. 
¢« Wherefore then, execrable wretch, doft thou purfue me with 
‘ thefe flanders, and utter fuch expreflions of virulence againft 
¢ me, as may the righteous gods in their vengeance retort upon 
* your own head, and upon the heads of your aflociates ? 


‘ In regard to repairing our walls and intrenchment (fays 
¢ our orator in anfwer to A2{chines) which you have made the 
« fubje&t of your ridicule, I really think it deferves gratitude 
‘ and applaufe. Why fhould itnot? However, lam tar from 
placing it among the more important fervices of my adminif- 
‘ tration. I did not fortify the republic with bricks or ftones, 
nor from thence do J derive my principal glory. But if you 
will accurately inquire what were the fortifications I have 
erected, vou will find them to confift in arms, and cities, and 
fortreffes, and harbours, and gallies, and numerous levies 
of cavalry and infantry, that fought in defence of the Athe- 
¢ nians. 'Thefe were the bulwarks, which, as far as poffible to 
« human wifdom, I oppofed to the enemies of Attica; thefe 
« were the ramparts, with which I furrounded, not only the 
* Pyreum and the city, but all our dominions.’ 


It is obfervable that Demoithenes, in this oration, though he 
zealoufly defends his general condué, does not think proper, as 
might be expected, to defcend to particulars. AEfchines had ac- 
cufed him of rank cowardice. He. makes no anfwer to the 
charge : nor does he take the leaft notice of the impeach- 
ment of his conduct with regard to Alexander. A filence, 
which may give us room to imagine, that this great orator 
was not intirely guiltlefs of the crimes attributed to him by 
his rival: his fuperior eloquence notwithitanding prevailed. 
¢ /Efchines, we. know, was condemned ; and though the fine im- 
« pofed upon him by the laws was inconfiderable, and which he 
‘ could eafily have paid, yet he chofe perpetual banifhment, ra- 
‘ ther than live in Athens under the charaéter of a traitor and 
‘informer. He retired to Rhodes, where he purchafed a little 
‘ eitate, and taught rhetoric for his fubfiftence. Thefe circum- 
* ftances appear in favour of his innocence ; for we can hardly 
‘fuppofe, that a man, who muft have been largely rewarded 
‘ by Philip for betraying his country, and who was at that mo- 
‘“ ment a penfioner of Alexander, could have been reduced to 
‘fuch neceffity. But the Athenian people were better judges 
* of eloquence by their paflions, than of reafon and juftice by 

‘ their 
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‘their underftanding. The caufe was really that of eloquence 
‘itfelf; and in fuch a caufe Demofthenes muft undoubtedly 
* have been fuccefsful. ‘Thus did the republic lofe by this un- 
‘ happy conte(i a citizen of eminent abilities, and eloquence in- 
* ferior only to that of Demofthenes.’ 


Our readers will perceive, by the few extraéts here given from 
this valuable performance, that it will do honour to the tran- 
flator, whom we fincerely congratulate on the completion of his 
arduous tafk, which is executed in fuch a manner, as to deférve 
the acknowledgments of every friend to tafte, genius, and li- 


terature. 





Art. Il. 4 Survey of the Search after Souls, by Dr. Coward, Dr. 
S. Clarke, Mr. Baxter, Driv Sykes, Dr. Law, Mr. Peckard, 
and others. Wherein the principal arguments tor and againft the 
materiality are colleed: and the diftinétion between the mechanical 
and moral {yftem fated. With an effay to afcertain the condition of 
the chrijtian, during the mediatorial kingdom of jelus: which nei- 
ther admits of a fleeping, nor fuppofes a feparate flate of the foul 
after death, By Caleb Fleming. 8ve. Price 4s. Hen- 
derfon. 


HIS gentleman founds his reafoning upon a metaphyfi- 

cal argument of Dr, Clarke’s, for the foul’s immateriality, 
drawn from its confcioufnefs. ‘The firft chapter of his book almott 
intirely confifts of extracts from the dodtor’s letters to Dr. Dod- 
well, proving, that confcioufnefs is the principle in man, which 
diftinguifhes his perfonality or individuation, fecures his /ame- 
nefs or identity, and gives his ability of fruition. We are of 
opinion, that Mr. Fleming might have faved his readers the 
trouble of perufing this preliminary chapter, as we do not obferve 
his once having recourfe to what he terms his Principia. ‘The 
following extract, indeed, he calls an Effimate of them. ‘ As 
¢ this has to do with confiftency and unity of aim and inten- 
« tion ; and has been illuminated by Traté, fupplied and fup- 
« ported by the exercifes of reafon, fo the: principle has ferenity 
¢ and fatisfaction in all its operations. On the reverfe, cox- 
‘ fcioufnefs in man not having to do with regularity, order, de- 
‘ cency, or unity of defign, aim, and intention ; muift look 
« with remorfe on the difcordancy and difagreement between 
* the diicerning powers, and thofe of determination and choice : 
‘ ji, e. where the tyranny of paffion or of appetite has furnifhed 


* the maiter of review and refletion, there confcioufnefs will 
* have 
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have painful apprehenfion, jealoufy, and a diftreffing diffi- 
dence in all its operations. 


‘ Neither are we at all obliged to concltide, that decays of 
the organized fyftem, or the infirmities of old age thould 
make any, the leaft, change or alteration “in this principle. 
The moral, cannot poffibly have its dependence, on the mate- 
rial fyftem for its exiftence ; becaufe the moral derives all its: 
ability and capacity from the immaterial: i. e. if God, and: 
.the notices of his will, truth, righteoufnefs, as the law of, 
his creature man, be not material objeéts of attention.. And. 
yet, difafter, diftemper, old age, and natural decays will, and. 
do difable the exercifes and expreflions of the mental or ra-~ 
tional powers, as they are converfant with the material fyftem. 
But it does not follow, that the moral principle, the confciouf-. 
nefs of man, as it is concerned with sruth and God is thereby 
in any wife altered, or injured. The impediment once re- 
moved, in all diftemper, that had for a time difabled and fuf- 
pended the expreffion of the ability, the exhibition of the: 
habitual temper and tafte is reftored; and no one appears in; 
another or different character, though the eclipfe of it had 
been almoft total, or perhaps wholly fo, and for a long fea- 
fon too; as in paralytic ftrokes and various initances of lu-. 
nacy and diitraction.’ 


~a wn» annnn ff * @& & & & & AH & & & H& & 


Chapters fecond and third contain, a refutation of the argu- 
ments in fupport of the foul’s mechani/mand materiality, advanced. 
by Dr. Coward. In his polemic capacity, we think our au- 
thor dry and fcholaftic. He has indeed detected his oppo- 
nent in a number of abfurdities; but this feems more his talent 
than guarding againft error. He obferves, that in expofing 
Dr. Coward’s arguments, he has refuted all that has been ad- 
vanced in favour of the foul’s material nature. Here we differ 
from his opinion. Mr. Locke has an oblique ftroke at the doc- 
trine of immateriality, which we apprehend will have greater 
weight with moft readers, than all the doctor ever wrote upon 
the fubject. As we do not remember to have feen a fatisfa&tory 
anfwer to this uilertion of Mr. Locke’s, we fhall beg leave to 
beftow a few lines upon it, by way of fupplement to our author: 
This great philofopher fays, ‘* there is is no abfurdity in affirm 
“« ing the poffibility of matter’s thinking, i. e. that the Deity 
“‘ may fuperadd this quality of *hizking to material, extended, 
«‘ and divifible fubftance.”"——— But muft not: this fuperadded 
quality ac within the {phere of matter, confequently within that 
of extention, and of courfe be fubjected to the reft or motion 
of its fubjeQ? Muft not thought, which may be demonftrated 
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to be incapable of numerical extenfion or divifion, at the famé 
time fill up and be meafured by /pace ? Or muft it not a& 
within the empty interftices, the voids between the different 
particles of matter? In-this cafe muft it not a@ in a material 
manner? for if thought be a quality annexed to matter, it 
muft act within the fphere of matter, nothing being able to ac 
beyond itfelf; for where there is power, there muft be the 
fubje& of that power. Therefore the fphere of that activity 
muft be capable of numerical divifion and extenfion, which 
cannot be applied to thought. It will not be afferted, that a qua« 
lity can be fuperadded to matter, without the addition of a new 
fubftance likewife ; or that this quality can agt independently 
of other qualities of matter. This would be to affirm, that’ 
matter can-act independently of itfelf, without extenfion and 
divifibility. 


Quality is certainly relative to its fubje&t, and if it belongs to 
any part of matter, is mentally divifible i zxfxitum; in the 
fame manner as motion is diviiible, if we fuppofe a body infi- 
nitely divided in that ftate of motion. 


We beg Mr. Fleming’s excufe, if we have here inferted our 
own fentiments rather than his. Pernicious confequences, which, 
we prefume, Mr. Locke never thought of, have been drawn 
from this affertion. He had too clear a head, and founda 
heart, to aim at the fundamentals of religion ; the belief of 
a future ftate, and immortality of the foul. Befides, we are 
of opinion, that fubtle metaphyfical arguments are not to be 
combated by texts from St. Paul, and paffages of holy writ, 
which are not always allowed their juft weight by thofe wife phi- 
jofophers. 





We fhall next prefent our readers with a remark of our au- 
thor’s upon the Free Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Evil, 
which, we think, merits attention. 


‘ Neceffity and crime, are incompatible ideas. No moral go- 
¢ vernor, or moral fyitem can affix guilt, beyond the limits of 
* liberty or freedom. As well might the da// be chargeable 
¢ with crime, with which the affafiin committed murder, from 
‘ his piftol being fired and difcharged at the innocent man ; as 
« the action or rather motion be impeached with bafenefs, guilt, 
‘ or cruelty, that was impelled by neceffity. The want of con- 
¢ fent, will excufe any inftance of mifchief from crime that is 
¢ capital : and if there was no culpable intention, it will not 
‘ clafs, in the lealft, with moral evil. So that the general de- 
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pravity of mankind will wholly be afcribed, in its origin, te 
the abufe of liberty ; and not at all to any impetus of necef- 
lity. 


‘ The author of the inquiry, makes omnipotence obliged by 
the neceffity of natural evils to admit moral. Which previous neceffty 
Jo controuls omnipotence, as to fupport the doctrines of predeftination 
and grace. 


* Thefe difagreeable and difmal ideas of fatalifm, do all vanifh 

upon the approach of light, where /iderty fhews herfelf to be 

the fovereign genius of humanity. No matter what are the 

circumftances of man, he is no farther moral and accountable 

than he is free. And the general depravity, is in full evidence 

of that freedom. Adam was not pofieffled of more freedom, 
than are his moft diftant moral defcendants. And not one in- 

dividual of the human race can pofiibly be formed with de- 

praved difpofitions, which thall neceffarily make them fubjects 

of mifery, unlefs God can be fuppofed the author of fin. 

But there is an abfolute incongruity in fuppofing any one crea- 

ture thus called into being, under this neceflity; and yet, at 
the fame time, indued with fuch a degree of reafon and free- 

will as to have a power of efcaping the necefiary evil. The 

quantity of given power fufficient for the purpofe of over- 

coming the depravity, deftroys the very idea of neceility, and 

invefts the creature with liberty. Weare led therefore tocon-' 
clude, that liberty and not neceffity, is the origin of evil ; fince - 
the abufe of liberty, or the confent given to the lure of temp- ° 
tation, from a negligence in not weighing the confequences 

of the gratification, is the only fource of iniquity. Hence 

St. James reprefents the feeling, the experience of all men, in 

thefe words, Let ne man fay when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
Ged: for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any 

man. But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of bis 

own luft and enticed. Then when luft hath conceived, it bringeth 
forth fin: and fin, when it is finifoed, bringeth forth death. 

Jam. 1. 13, 14, 15. | 


‘ That is a negation, not eafily underftood, «we have no free- 
will, in a firid philofophical Jenfe; that is, none independent of cxr 
frame, our natures, and the author of them. May we not fay in 
‘reply, that in fuch fenfe God himfelf has none ? the differ- 
ence between the freedom of our wills, and the freedom. of: 
God’s will, feems to be, that his is abfolutely dependent on his 
own nature, which is invariably perfe&t. Whereas our free- 
dom will only have its perfection, as we fix on what is final > 
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© ij, e. as creatures intended for the fruition of his favour, who 
‘« created us, we only have freedom, or affert liberty in confult- 
‘ ing the defign of our frame, our natures, and the pleafure 
‘ of the author ofthem. This conftitutes the boundlefs liberty 
‘ of man: and is contradiftinguifhed to thofe elections and de- 
‘ terminations of the mind, which have only confulted the ani- 
‘mal, or the fenfitive gratification. Moral Aberty and flavery 
‘ in man, are thus eftimated. And our ideas of them remain, 
« diftin&t and determinate. Not my will, but thy will be done; 
« was the higheft expreffion of free-will, in him who preferred 
‘ the doing of the will of God to his neceflary food : and was a 
‘ liberty wholly independent on his fenfible, animal frame.’ 





Our author’s fourth chapter contains an examination of Dr. 
Robinfon’s philofophical and fcriptural inquiries. Upon thefe 
words of the doétor’s, * This God of truth, who is the very fubftan+ 
‘ tial word of the Almighty Father, laid down his life, was dead, 
‘ and buried, role again the third day, and gloricufly afcended into 
© heaven to redeem mankind from that death which was principally 
© brought upon us by the inftigation of the devil,’ Mr. Fleming has 
the following remark: ‘ Theologifts, by not carefully preferv- 
ing the idea of a divine prefence with the man Jefus, diftin& 
from his perfonality, has occafioned much cloudinefs and con- 
fufion in all their writings and fyftems; and thus the error 
has been widely propagated, efpecially among thofe who form 
their creeds from the fallible interpretations men have given. 
of the fcriptures, rather than from that facred fountain of 
light and knowledge. And when we add, the promptitude 
of fyftematics, to put the brand of 4erefy on all opinion dif- 
ferent to church-interpretation, we need not wonder at the’ 
{trong bias given to the intelle¢t, or at the deplorable warp- 
ings of the judgment of mankind. And yet, it is a truth, 
that the faith of a genuine chriftian does not fand in the wifdom 
of men. A faith in church creeds, is a church-faith ; but not 
achriftian-faith. Every chriftian muft judge for himfelf, upon: 
a diligent examination of the gofpel-doétrine, elfe his faith 
will not be a faith in God, or in Jefus, but in men. So that’ 
no impofed articles of faith can be of the father; but are of 
the world. This is the great fundamental! of religious liber- 
ty; viz. the abfolute, the unalienable right of private judg- 
ment. And nowhere is chriftianity profeffed in its purity, 
but upon this principle. On this divine foundation men may’ 
« reft, and do it too without defpifing or damning one another. 
* On no other dafs but that of private judgment, can the re- 
¢ ligion of Jefus have any fupport; becaufe he is the only 


* mafter, or divine teacher of the chriftian. Matth, xxiii, 8—11. 
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Aid fuch is the plainnefs and fimplicity of the gofpel-doétrine, 
that the honeft ruftic, of loweft education, is as competent a 
judge of its divine meaning, in all its moral faving inftrudtion, 





as the moft learned Cclerit.’ Again, 

* This philofopher afferts, that the more perfe any created ani- 
mal is in his attions, the more excellent and the more numerous muft 
his organs be, becaufe organs axe the inftruments of all ations. Thus 
angels, thofe bleffed rational beings, are faid to have wings, by 
which they can fly, which man has not, with many more organs 
unknown to us which they muft have, becaufe they greatly excel man- 
kind in adtion, and all the other qualities proper for exalted rational 


beings. 


* Here the imagination feems again to have been indulged to 
a great excefs. For at this rate, the faculty of reafon muft 
be more defeétive in its energy and power, in a deaf man, 
than it isin one who has the organ of hearing ; and ina 
blind man, than it is in one who has the faculty of feeing. 
At leait, the lofs of the eye or of the ear, will make the dif- 
covery of fuch diftin€tion and defect. And yet, obfervation 
and experience will not warrant this opinion. The very re- 
verfe, in our conceptions, bids much fairer for the truth of 
facts : aitd-one would rather conclude, that the more fimple 
and ultcomplex the conftruction of the machine or organized 
body is, the more promifing will be the inftrument of epera- 
tion. Very certain it is, that the revelation reports the 
unity and fimplicity of the moral priiciple, as the divine 
characteriftic of its purity and perfection. 


* As to angels being reprefented with wings, or numerous 
organs of inftrumentality ; it could only intend to affift the 
frail conception we can form of their varied ability. The 
figure coudefcends to the weaknefs and infirmity of human 


apprehenfion. 


‘We might much rather, in abftra& and metaphyfical in- 
quiries, be Jed to conclude them quite difencumbered of any 
complex machinery, in their operations. And furely no man, 
who is acquainted with the independence which the powers 
of reafon have on any of the laws of mechanifm, will ever 
wifh himfelf to have more complex and compounded organs 


of operation. Allow me to oxpnsn and illuftrate my ideas. 


Confcious Iam of an ability of difcerning evidence, becaufe 
lam convinced that there is but one God; and that he is fu- 
premely amiable, perfe@:ly wife, and unchangeably good ! 
Vou. VI. September 1756. P 
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But how does this conclufion proceed upon any one mechanicas 
law, complex power, or principle? I reverence him; my 
whole heart, in one fimple fovereign paffion, delights in him. 
But I am not confcious of any diftin&t organ, or of any num- 
ber of organs, or inftruments that are employed in the fenfe, 
impreflion, apprehenfion, orconception. And as often as I 
reiterate my attention, and renew my fruition, the fame fim- 
plicity remains. There is an abfolute unity likewife in the 
principle, when and whilft I determine to confide in and con- 
form to him, in all the difcoveries I fhall ever make of his will 
and pleafure. Which fingle principle, does, in fact, furnifl 
me with a real fignificance, as it gives a firmnefs and ftability 
to my very exiftence. Here then is an approximation, a near- 
nefs, an union with the infinite mind, plainly implied, in the 
moit fimple and pure exercifes of thought, reafon, refleéion, 
and determination. But what has divifibility, impenetrability, 
or extention of matter to do with this operation ? what im- 
preffion is there made on fubftance, with its many parts in all 
its dimenfions ? the impreffions ase all of them intellectual, 
fpiritual, and moral. So that one would be inclined to 
treat the labours of the learned, to prove the materiality and 
mortality of the human foul, and the whole mechanical hy- 
pothefis of its exiftence, as the philofopher did the man, who 
denied there was any fuch thing in the univerfe, as motion = 
namely, rife up, and difdainfully turn our backs on the abfur- 
dity. 





« Strange it is, that no difference will be allowed in the prin- 
ciple that centers in God, who is confeffed to be an immate- 
rial fubitance ! and thofe principles which terminate or cen- 
tre in the material fyftem, and are conduéted by no other than 
mechanical directions. —~We might as juftly. affirm, that the 
animal appetite to food, and the defire of the foul to pleafe 
God, are, alike material, mechanical impreflions, and alike 
fated to mortality. 


‘ This writer farther fays, The bof of ‘heaven muft acquire all 
their knowoledge in the fame manner, as Adam and his pofferity ac- 
quired theirs: for life and rationality, the greateft perfecions and 


* gifts which any creature is capable of receiving, are faculties only, 


becaufe life can only be fubjtantial inthe fupreme Being who is the 


* fountain of it, and poffefith it fubfiantially and neceffarily. 


. © If by faculty is meant, the ability of deriving knowledge, 

lifs, and blefiednefs from the fountain, I take no fort of of- 

fence. But if angels and men do both derive thefe greateft 
age 

gifts 
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pifts and perfeétions the fame way, there is no neceffity of af- 
fixing the idea of materiality and mechanifm to the fubjeét of 
fuch acquired knowledge and wifdom ; which fo manifeftly 
give the perfeGion and glory of all created intelligence. Nor 
do I fee, in either men or angels, the leaft ground for the opi- 
nion, of this faculty of reafon, or of reafon itfelf being pro- 
pagated by generation. ‘The productions of nature, with us, 
ate not homogeneous and fimilar enough to fupport the con- 
jeCture. The initances found of family-refemblance, rather have 
their exiftence in the animal mechanifm, than in that divine 
faculty, reafon, or its abilities. How often has the fprightly 
parent produced the dull and heavy offspring ?. and are men 
of flow abilities, frequently bleffed with an offspring of fu- 
perior capacities ? 


‘ The very conftioufnefs we have of felf-determination, or 
the power of beginning aétion, is furely able to look quite 
out of countenance the mechanjcal mortal hypothefis, as it 
has to do with the human foul. Notwithftanding it is freely 
confeffed, that this foul is capable of becoming material and 
mortal too, if it remains not under the guidance and govern- 
ment of reafon, truth, and God. 


¢ The power of felf-determination in man, of which he is 
univerfally confcious, is, after all, as remote an idea of ability, 
to any of the properties of matter, as is poffible fhould ever 
come within the human conception. It would therefore be 
far more rational and congruous to nature, fhould we fup- 
pofe the divine faculty or power of reafon, may be improved 
in man to fuch. perfeétion, as to rife above every painful im- 
preffion from the material fyftem ; obtaining an eternal free- 
dom from difafter, diftemper, and death! and all this, as the 
immediate confequence and reward of its probity, during its 
probation. 


‘ The hypothefis of a complex organization might, perhaps, 
be made to fuit well enough a fanciful, and fenfual mahome- 
tan-paradife; but will not promife much towards the perfec- 
tion and felicity of minds, purified by faith in God, and 
fanctified, or made regular by the truth. The fondnefs for 
a fame organized-body with the prefent, does feem to derive 
all its energy from conceptions of the future fcenes, furnifhed 
with the imagery of the prefent terrene and fenfible ones. 
But has it not been a leading defign of revelation to corre& 
this childith prejudice? to reétify, refine, and fublimate the 
defires and expectations of the human heart? elfe why are 
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« we to lay up atreafure in heaven, rather than on earth ? and uby 
‘ rather Jfeek the righteoufne/s of God’s kingdom, than be folicitous 
about what we yhall eat and drink, or how we feall drefs ? 
Thefe confiderations, which are firft principles in the mo- 
ral or religious life of man, do of. themfelves determine 
againft the materiality and mortality of the foul of him who 
is actuated and attempered by them. For it is no way pro- 
bable, from-fuch demands, that the fucceeding fcenes will 
bear any fort of refemblance to thefe of our probation ; and’ 
therefore the fame fyftem of bodily organization cannot be’ 
convenient or commodious. Meats are for the belly, the belly 
for meats ; but God fhall deftroy both it and them. 


wn 
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* Where, in this furvey, can we difcern any thing which re- 
* fembles the ws inertig of matter ? the leaft fimilitude is not 
‘ difcernible between the principles and powers of the human 
‘ foul, influenced by truth, exprefling moral reétitude ; and 
‘ the inabilities of inert, fluggifh, inconfcious matter. 


‘ Since reitude, fays a good writer, zs the firff and fupreme uni- 
verfal law. The fource and guide of all the adions of deity. An 
unalterable and indi/penfible law. As independent as the exiftence 
of God; and as facred, venerable, and awful as his nature and 
perfetions. Its authority native and effential to it, is unde- 
‘ rived and abfolute, Juperior to all other authority, and the bafis and 
“ parent of all? —— in one word, it is the divine authority. 
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« And although we are not able to demonftrate 4ow the intel- 
lectual, active powers of the human fpirit, either are connected 
with, united to, or perform their fun&tions, by means of the 
bodily orgam ; yet we are affured, it is a diftin& principle, 
and remains uninjured in its integrity, though there be the 
‘amputation of the limbs, or the deprivation of the organs 
which did receive founds, or perceive the fhapes and figures 
of furrounding objeéts. Notwithftanding this, the foul re- 
mains exactly the fame entire, unhurt, and unmaimed fyftem ; 
and difcerns no difability in its own faculties of reafoning, re- 
flecting, defiring, refolving, and enjoying itfelt.’ 


ne ant*ea a a2 MH OH ew BB °C 


The reader will be able to judge of the controverfial abilities 
of our author from the above extracts, which we have feleéted 
in fuch a manner as, we imagine, will imprefs the moit favoura- 
ble ideas of his capacity. We fhall now.proceed to his hypo- 
thefis of the condition of the foul after the diffolution of the 
body, in oppofition to Dr. Law’s jeparate, and Mr. Peckard’s 
beeping, flate ; Jeaving the reader to determine, which of the 
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parties have beft interpreted that authority, whence each of 
them pretends to deduce his reafoning. 


In the fifth Chapter the fame fubjeét is purfued in a feries of 


extracts, from Mr. Baxter’s inquiry into the nature of the foul. 


> 


s 
‘ 
. 
. 
« 


In the next chapter he enters upon his ‘ Effay to afcertain the 
{cripture doétrine of the real chriftian’s future exiftence, du- 
ring the mediatorial kingdom of Jefus, who muft reign till 
death is put under his feet, or until thefe mortal fcenes of 
mankind have had their laft revolution, and their utmoit com- 
pletion. In which interpretation, neither the /eeping, nor 
the /eparate ftate of the foul, is fuppofed.’ , 


The following Lemmata will give the reader a view of his opi- 


nion : 


La a a a“ 


o ~ - ~ - 


‘ Lemma I. The difpenfation of God’s government and pro- 
vidence under Jefus Chrift, is reprefented in the New Teita- 
ment by the phrafe, Aingdom of heaven. A term, never once 
ufed in the Old Teftament writings. And is allowed to de- 
note, the moft exalted difplay of truth and life to mankind. 


*‘ Lemma II. This kingdom of heaven is a conftitution, at 
the head of which Jefus does conftantly prefide, as a reigning 


prince and Lord, exercifing an aétual dominion ; and will do 


fo, until the reftitution or confummation of all things. 


* Lemma III. During this mediatorial kingdom, the future 
condition of the chriftian may be conceived of as diftiné, in 
fome refpects, from that of the pious Jew, who died under 
the Mofaic conftitution. 


‘Lemma lV. The fcriptures of the New Teftament nevei 
teach any doétrine of the future vehicle or refurre€tion-body, 
which would fuppofe it to be of the fame conitruction with 
this body; nay, they never once fpeak of the refurre&tion of 
the flefh or of the body, but only declare the refurreéction 
of the dead. 


‘ Lemma ¥. All good chriftians will undergo a change, but 
not all in the fame manner, nor at the fame time. Some 
by age, ficknefs, or violence, in the running ages of time, 
undergo this change ; others, inftantaneoufly at the finifh- 
ing of them. 


*‘ Lemma VI, The /econd coming of Chrif, may properly be 
‘underftood, of the ‘manifeftation he makes of himf{elf in the 
future ftate of our exiftence; fince his fi? coming was, when 


* he opened his commiflion in Judea, as the promifed Mefliah : 


rs ‘ or 
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or as he that fbould come. So that whenever any chriftians are 
called into his prefence, as the refurrection and the life, and 
the final judge; that, tothem, is his fecond coming. 


+ 
« 


*‘ Lemma VII. In the condition of the finally impenitent, 
the future body will be fuch as is fuited to the complexion, 


* or habitual difpofition of the depraved fpirit. 
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© Lemma VIII. Eternal or everlafting life, in the fpirit of 
the New Teftament do&rine, continues the idea of life. with- 
out interruption ; and gives energy to all the principles of 
fpirituality and heavenly-mindednefs, contempt of temporal 
evil, and reconcilement to the lofs of this animal enjoy- 
ment. 


* Lemma IX. The beneficial tendency of this doétrine, 
which raifeth the expectation of continued life, and an im- 
mediate introduction into the prefence of Jefus, is preferable 
to that of the dormant, the fleeping, inconfcious fcheme : 
for we are thus perfuaded, that he is actually and continually 
exercifing and executing his commiffion, as the Lord and 
judge of all. Whereas, fhould the province of his being the 
refurrection and the life, and the final judge, be fo remote, 
as the confummation of the ages ; we fhould have our con- 
ceptions and apprehenfions weakened, in their energy and in- 
fluence on our own faith, hope and expectations.’ 


© The church fenfe and popular interpretation, on the con- 
trary, fuppofeth an active confcioufnefs without a refurreétion- 
body ; and this, to be immediately the bleffed condition of 
the pious. It alfo fuppofeth two judgments: one private, the 
other public. To avoid thefe abfurdities, the fleeping- 
fcheme has been adopted, by fome ; who, feem rather to cut, 
than to untie the knot. And to avoid the blunders made in 
the intermediate feparate ftate, have extricated themfelves by 
one fingle dafh, throwing over it an abfolutely dead incon- 
fcious filence. 





‘ They both diffatisfy me: and though I have adventured 
upon fomewhat of an untrodden path, yet am clearly of opi- 
nion, there is not a fingle advantage propofed in either hy- 
pothefis, but what is more effectually, or as fully fecured, by 
an immediate return to the exercifes of an adtive confcioul- 
nefs, in a well prepared new vehicle, the refurrection-body ; 
which accommodates the departing fpirit, unclothed of its 
mortal and corruptible one. 


* Not- 
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¢ Notwithftanding thefe Lemmata; they are not propofed as 
a ftandard for any man; they only point out the reafon of the 
hope that isin me. The public will allow me an equal right, 
with any other chriftian, to communicate my fentiments 
without referve, on fuch an interefting fubjeé&t. I have as 
much concern in the doétrine of a future ftate as any man :‘ 
and nothing lefs than a defire of contributing to the fpread 
of truth, has reconciled me to this publication. For I know 
too much already of the efforts of digotry, to expect an efcape 
of its virulence. But it is enough, I can lodge an appeal, 
where no angry and injurious paffion can have any influence.’ 


~ A A oa a ® A A Ba 


Having laid down this doétrine, that the foul of man is of 
fuch a nature, that if it exift at all in a future ftate, that exift- 
ence muft be abfolutely feparate from, and independent on, this 
mortal body, though not feparate from a /piritual, even the re- 
JurreGion-body, he proceeds to refute all the other fyftems pro- 
pofed ; and clofes the difpute with the following fummary : 


* There is no reafon affignable, why the confcioufnefs of man 
© fhould be fufpended for ages, waiting, or wanting a new ve- 
§ hicle: fince the prefent organized body cannot be pofleffed 
‘ of any of that confcioufnefs, or be at all effential to it ; be- 
* caufe it is in the condition of a perpetual flux, change and 
‘ alteration. The animal vital functions are likewife performed 
‘ by the immediate impreffion of God; to this prefence is 
‘ owing the elaftic force of the mufcular motion, and the vi- 
* gorous circulation of the vital fluid. When once debarred 
‘ this influence, it becomes a lump of infenfible, corruptible 
¢ and diffolved matter, unfit for the inhabitation of the intel- 
« le&tual powers of the foul. Now, as there is no confcioufnefs 
‘ effential to the body, fo the body cannot fleep in the duft, 
« but becomes common duft ; and is no more fitted for, or ca- 
¢ 
é 
‘ 
¢ 
6 
‘ 
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pable of awaking and arifing, than any other unrelated 
earthy particles are. On the other hand, if the refurreétion- 
body was to be of the earth, there might, perhaps, be fome 
reafon for the foul’s waiting a diftant period , but if it bean 
houfe from heaven, a fpiritual body, and not of the earth, 
earthy ; we have no manner of reafon to expeét, it fhould be 
the produce of any fermentations, or tranfmutations and re- 
finements of grofs matter. We have confidered the revela- 
tion, and do imagine, that our interpretation is natural, ra- 
tional, and harmonious. 
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‘ Affuredly, there is a petulancy of fpirit, that has long 
* hurried men into a ftrange vehemence of imagination ; by 
* which they have been prompted to fwallow, unmatticated, 

* cfablifbed do&rines; for no better reafon, but becauie they 
* are my fterious and unintelligible. A fort of enchantment is 
¢ found, in all the fecret chambers of churchifm. And the peo- 

* ple are trained, in a veneration of antiquity and univerfa- 
* lity of opinion and fentiment, without feeing the infinite im- 
‘ portance of judging and determining, every man for him- 
* felf, in all matters of faith and religion. 


Our readers very well know, that Dr. Clarke was thought, in 
his day, a man of fome acutenefs, penetration and refinement ; 
that he was no ordinary hand at a quibble, and could weave a me- 
taphvfical cobweb with the beit of them : but we are pertuaded 
our doétor would find himfelf puzzled to unravel the myftei ious 
natuie of this /piritual refurrection-body, begot on his con/cioujne/s 
by the vigour of our author’s ima gination. However, we mutt 
crave Mr. Fleming’s pardon for having afferted in the firft part 
ot our remarks, that he might have omitted his preliminary 
chapter ; whereas, our opinion is, that he has no more than tor- 
tured and wire-drawn his Principia, to a finenefs beyond the 
reach of our weak optics. Mr. Locke has fhewn, that we form 
our ideas of the fucceflion of titme, merely by the fuccefiion of 
our thoughts ; that all perceptions are as if they had never ex- 
ifted, the moment they are forgotten ; and that their fucceflion 
therefore muft be ftruck out of our meafure of duration. It is 
probable there are perceptions in the mind, and even impref- 
fions made on the foul, which we do not remember; nay, of 
which we were not confcious the moment after the impreiiion. 
Delirium in a fever, habitual and fixed madnefs, epilepfy, apo- 
plexy, and a dofé of poifon, are attended with effects, which 
would feem to deprive the foul of its peculiar functions, as con- 
nected with the body. Nor is it poflible to determine what 
particular character the Deity may have ftamped upon the foul, 
fpirit, or immaterial Being, to render it the moye fit to aé 
upon matter and body; nor what change it may undergo after 
it is difunited and difengaged from the mafs in which it is en- 
veloped, 


Human reafon will go no farther than ingenious conjectures ; 
and fcripture, it would feem, frony the various fyftems erected . 
upon its authority, is capable of being differently interpreted. 
Whether then the condition of the foul after death, either /c- 
parate, fleeping, or joined with a /piritual refurredticn-body, is not 
one of thofe problems which exceeds man’s capacity, we fhall 
eave Mr. Fleming’s readers to determine ? 
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Our author concludes the whole with moral and divine inftruc- 
tions, arifing from the views taken from the Survey of a farch 
after fouls. Here he fhews a mind void of fuperftition, bigotry, 
and prejudice, a faudable freedom of judging, a candor and good 
fenfe, that we doubt not will be agreeable to his readers. 
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Art. III. Mathematical Effays; being Effays on Vulgar and Decimal 
Arithmetic. Containing not only the praéical rules, but alfo reafons 
and demonftrations of them; swith fo much of the theory, and of univer- 

Jal arithmetic or algebra, as are neceffary for the better underftanding 
the practice and demonftrations. UW ith a general preface, including a 
panegyric, on the ufefulnefs of mathematical learning. By Benjamin 
Donn, of Biddeford, Devon. Teacher of the mathematics, and 
natural philofophy, on Newtonian principles. 8vo. 5s. Johniton. 


H1S compendium of arithmetic feems to be the work of 

a perfon a little too full of his own confequence, and 
vain of his reading; but withal of fome genius and great appli- 
cation. He fets out with a panegyric upon mathematics, of 
which, and of natural philofophy, we are given to underftand, 
he is a profeflor at Biddeford, on the Newtonian fyftem. This fub- 
lime piece cf elocution confifts of tedious extracts from almoft 
ail the authors from Plato down to Mr. Donn, who have afflerted 
the ufe and dignity of his favourite fcience. 


Having finifhed this eulogium in the compafs of twenty-feven 
pages in aclofe print, he proceeds to a hiftory of arithmetic, 
béginning with Adam and Eve, whom our author imagines to 
have been the firft arith :neticians. From the father of mankind he - 
traces it to the earlier ages of Greece; gives a learned fpecimen . 
of the Greek method of xotation; proceeds to its appearance 
among the Romans ; favours the reader with their method like- 
wife ; fixes the date of /exagejimal notation; exemplifies it ; fol- 
lows his art among the Arabians; purfues it into Spain; tranf 
fers it to other parts of Europe: and at length imports it into 
Great-Britain, where, it were well for the tyro, if he had begun: 
the whole tending to fatisfy the minds of his pupils, that arith- 
metic is ancient, and their mafter a pedant. 


But whatever merit we deny him as an orator and hiftorian, 
we muft acknowledge him to have fome in his profeffion, which 
he feems to underftand well. The treatife before us has many 
acvantages over any one we have yet feen, both in the accuracy 
of the operations, and the clearnefs of the method. One in par- 
ticular we cannot avoid mentioning; we mean his inveftigation 


and 
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and reafons of the rules for operation he lays down, which muft 
prove extremely fatisfa€tory to the inquifitive learner, and was 
too much uegleéted in former compendiums. As Mr. Malcom’s 
treatife has not fallen into our hands, we cannot fay, how far 


he may have removed this objeétion. 


Perhaps, Mr. Donn’s having annexed to each arithmetical 
tule, the fame rule in algebra, may be thought burthenfome 
and perplexing to the beginner; but we are of opinion that the 
comparifon between both, which a mind the leaft curious will 
make, muft imprint diftin&ter notions of each; and the more, as 
he often proves the operation by the method of analyfis. 


Our author has given a great variety of compendiums and 
contraétions in working queitions, which we apprehend are not 
fo well calculated for the young arithmetician; although they 
may be ufeful to thofe who have already made fome progrefs. 


However, this treatife appears to us to be by no means with- 
out fault. Befides that he oppreffes the young mind with un- 
necefiary references, diftinétions, axioms, and algebraical figns 
and abbreviations without number ; he is fometimes confufed, 
if not abfolutely wrong, in his definitions. To give the reader 
one inftance. ‘ Four quantities, fays our author, are faid to be 
‘ in dire&t proportion, when the quotient of the firft and fecond 
‘ is equal to that of the third and fourth: or, in other words, 
* analogy, or proportionality is an equality of ratio’s.’ 


‘ Ratio (ratio Latin) is the proportion betwixt two homoge- 
« neous quantities, with refpe& to their greatnefs or fmallnefs ; 
and is expreffed by the quotient of the two quantities ; thus, 


‘« the ratio of a2 to 4 is: the quantities compared are called 


* the terms of the ratio, &c.’ 


But who is it that defines proportion thus? Is it not Euclid, 
fpeaking of geometrical proportion? between the relations of 
which and of arithmetical proportion there is a great difference, 
as he himfelf fhews in the 5th, 7th, 8th, and gth books of his 
Elements? what Euclid means by Ady, is that habitude of 
quantities which we call geometrical proportion ; that exéou ha- 
bitude by which one quantity is conceived to contain, or be con- 
tained in another acertain number of times. It is very different 
for one quantity to exceed another, and for it fo often to contain 
another. Suppofe the terms compared, or the terms of the 


ratio were exprefied in numbers, would not the arithmetical 
3 pro- 
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praportion be found by fubduéting the confequent from the an- 
tecedent, and the geometrical, by dividing the antecedent term 
by the confequent? In the one comparifon it would ftand thus, 
1-+-2 = 3, in the other—1 -+- 3 = z. Further reafons might 
be offered were it neceflary. Mr. Donn, indeed, is not particular 
in this miftake; numbers of our mathematical writers have 
fallen into it; and we believe the greater part of arithmeticians 
have defined arithmetical proportion in juft the fame manner. 
Nor fhould we have taken notice of it in him, but that he ap- 
pears to us far above the level of moft of the authors upon this 
fubje& we have met with. 


Were we difpofed to cavil, we might perhaps find room to 
blaine the method he lays down for extracting roots. Initead of 
forming a divifor by taking the root of the firft period exa&ly 
true, (which frequently cannot be done) and then working by 
involution and other tedious means; would it not be better to 
take the neareft root of the firft period of the refolvend? by 
which means the difference between the given refolvend, and the 
homogeneal power of the root thus taken may be lefs either in 
defeé or excefs. To difcover whether the refolvend given have 
a true root of its kind, and to remedy the excefs or defe&, a 
fecond operation will be neceffary, taking the root fo increafed 
or diminifhed, and proceeding with it and the refolvend until 
every difference is vanifhed. If the root have more than three 
figures; or if the refolvend prove a furd number, the above dif- 
ference will afford quotient figures to reétify the root laft taken 
to thrice.as many places of figures as it before had. The ad- 
vantage of which method is, that if a miftake be committed in 
the operation, it will not deftroy the work, but is adjufted and 
corrected in the fecond operation, and that farther rectified, if 
required, inathird. This method has received fome improve- 
ments, which we do not well recollect at prefent; nor are they 
very material to the reader. 


Other trifling errors we have difcovered in Mr. Donn’s perform- 
ance, among which may be reckoned his method, or rather the 
old method, of proving multiplication by throwing out the nines 
from the factors and product, which many writers have fhewn 
to be inaccurate; and his inferting the rule of pofition, the ope- 
rations of which are more commodioufly performed by algebra. 
He affirms, indeed, that a thorough acquaintance with the me- 
thod of trials and errors, or rule of pofition, will be of great ufe 
to the moft expert algebraifts; but we muft beg leave to keep 
to our own judgment until he has fupported his affertion with 
proofs, At prefent, we think, that what Quin@ilian fays of a 

certain 
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certain fpecies of eloquence, is not unapplicable to this rule,+« 
Carnis plus habet, lacertorum minus. 


For the benefit of our mercantile readers, we fhall infert the 


following chapter upon exchange, as we find in it fome eafy and 
concife folutions of queftions which every day occur in foreign 
trade, 


“ wv“ “ a“ a 


« The current rate of exchange betwixt any two countries rifes 
and falls, upon every occafion, depending, in a great meafure 
on the plenty or fcarcity of the coin, &c.' but the par of ex- 
change, that is the real value of any foreign piece or fum, be- 
ing always according to the weight and finenefs of the coin, 
remains fixed, unlefs a new kind of coin be {ftruck. 


‘ The chief places, with which England exchanges, being 
France, Italy, Portugal, Spain, and Holland, it will be conve- 
nient to give a fhart account of their money, and, 


I. Of France. 


¢ At Paris, Lyons, Rouen, &c. they keep their accounts ir 
livres, fols, and deniers, which are thus divided : 


¢ 12 Deniers 1 Sol 

* zo Sols __j}1 Livre 

« 3 Livres ~~ ) t Crown old, or crown Turnois 
‘ 5 Livres 1 Crown new. 


© The French exchange with the Englifh by the French crown; 
the par of the crown Turnoisis 4s. 6d. fterling. 


‘ The courfe of exchange between London and Paris, O&ober; 
26, 1756, was 30d. per French crown. 


iI. OfItaly. 


« In Genoa, Leghorn, &c. they keep their accounts in livress 
fols, and deniers. 


‘ At Genoa 5 livres 7 . f eich 
« At Leghorn 6livres§ ~ it eS ae 


‘ They exchange upon the dollar, or piece of eight, the par of 
which with England is 45. 6d. fterling. 


‘ The courfe of exchange between London and Genoa, Oc- 
tober 26, 1756, was 46d.} per piece of eight, or between Lon- 
don and Leghorn 474.;. 


ill. 
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II. Of Portugal. 


¢ At Lifbon, Oporto, &c. they keep their accounts in rees, 
of which 100 = 1 mill-rée. They exchange on the mill-ree, 
the par of which is 6s. 8d. 29rs. fterling. ‘The courfe of ex- 
change between London and Lisbon, O@ober, 26, 1756, was 
ss. 4d. per mill-ree; and the fame between London and 
Oporto. 


IV. Spain. 


« In Madrid, Seville, &c. they keep their accounts in mara» 
vedies, rials of plate, and pieces of eight, otherwife called 


‘current dollars. 


Note, 34 Maravedies - } 1 Rial of plate 
‘ 8 Rials of plate i ~ . U1 Piece of eight. 


« They exchange on the piece of eiyht, the par of which is 
45. 6d. fterling. The courfe of exchange between London 
and Madrid, O&ober 26, 1756, was 384d. per piece of eight. 


V. Holland, Flanders, Germany. 


‘ In Amfterdam, Antwerp, Bruffels, Rotterdam, Hamburgh, 
&c. they keep alfo their accounts in Flemifh pounds, fhillings, 
and pence, or in guilders. ftivers, and pennin gs. The Flemith 
pound, fhilling, and pence, are divided like ours, viz. 


* 12 Pence i a ; 1 fhilling, or, as they call it, fchelling. 
* zo Shillings§ ~ -¢1 Pound. 


Note alfo that, 
16 Pennings) (1 Stiver. 








6 Stivers 1 Fiemith fhilling. 
zo Stivers 1 Guilder. 

6 Guilders $= 1 Flemifh pound. 
30 Stivers 1 Common dollar. 
50 Stivers 4 1 Specie dollar. 


63 Stivers | (1 Duccatoon. 
Hence 1 Stiver = 2 pence Flemith: 


* They exchange with the Englifh on the pound Flemifh, the 
par of which is 38s. 5¢. Flemifh = 1 pound fterling. The 
courfe of exchange between London and Amiterdam, the 26th 
of Oétober, 1756, was 36s. 5d. at 14 ufance, or 365.2} at 
fight. It ought alfo to be obferved, that in the Low-Coun- 
tries, Holland, Germany, &c. their money goes under three 
denominations, viz. common money, current or cafh money, 


‘ and 
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* and exchange money, or money of the bank. Their com- 
mon money confifting of their coarfe pieces, is chiefly ufed by 
the poor people. -But the current money is a better fo:t, and 
is the lawful money for paying of debts, &c. As for the 
exchange money, or money de banco, it is the fineft and beft 
of their gold and filver coins ; and on this it is, that the par of 
exchange betwixt nations is fixed, and with this bills are ge- 
nerally paid; but, if at any time, it happens that there is not 
a fufficient fum to pay the bills, then merchants are obliged 
to receive current money; and, in confideration of its being 
worfe than exchange money, they are allowed to receive fo 
much per cent. more than they would of bank money, as 
the current money is worfe than the bank money, which is 
ufually from 44 to 5 per cent. 


‘ In order the better to diftinguith the different kinds of quef- 
* tions which are of moft ufe, or frequently occur in bufinefs, 
¢ we fhall treat of them by way of cafes. 





awena¢@64206&@ oa & 6.64.4 ¢ 


‘ Cafe 1. To find the number of one fpecies of money, that 
* is equal to any given number of another fpecies. 


‘ Example, or queftion 1. What fterling money muft be 
¢ paid in London to reeeive in Paris 500 crowns, exchange at 
4s. 4d. per French crown? 





‘ Solution. By the rule of three direé, it will be, if 1 crown : 
‘ 45. 4d. :: 500 crowns: 108/. 65. 8a. Note; it may alfo be 
¢ worked by prattice. 





‘ Queftion 2. Change 400 /. 10s. fterling into pounds Flemifh, 
‘ exchange at 33s. Flemifh per pound fterling ? 


* Say, as zo fhillings Englith : 33 fhillings Flemifh : : 8610 
‘ fhillings Englith (4004. 105.) : 132165. 6d. 660/. 16s. 6d. 
‘ Flemith. Q. E. I. 


‘ Queftion 3. Change 500 guilders, 1o ftivers,’into Englith 
* money, exchange at 335. Flemith per /. fterling? 


‘ Solution. Becaufe 20 ftivers = 1 guilder, 500 x 20 +- 10 
= 10010 itivers, and *.*, 1 ftiver being== 2 pence Flemith,. 
we have 10@10 X 2 = 20020 the Flemifh pence in the given 
guilders and itivers; whence we have this ftating, if 402 Fle- 
mifh pence (viz. the pence in 335. 3d.) : 20 fhillings Englifh 
:: 20020 Flemifh pence : 996 and ;38; hhillings Englith, = 
49 /. 16s. and <*; of a thilline. 


Lal io nan wn A Lal 


‘ Hitherto we have fuppoled the proportion betwixt the two 

‘ fpecies is given directly ; however, fometimes it may happen, 
* that the proportion betwixt the two fpecies is not given directly, 
* but 
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but with reference tesa:third fpecies, whence will arife fuch 
queftionsas the following: Queftion 4. How many crowns at 
45. 6d. fterling each, ought to be paid in exchange for 100 
moidores, at 27 fhillings fterling each ? 


‘ Solution. If a moidore : 27s. : : 100 moidores : 27005. 
their value in fhillings fterling; °° fay, if 4s. 6d. : 1 crown 
:: 2700s. : 600 crowns. Q. E. I. 


‘ But, if the direé&t rule of exchange betwixt moidores and 
crowns had been demanded, then we fhould fay, if 45. 6d, : 
I crown: : 275: 6 crowns =a moidore. Q. E. I. 


“ Queftion 5. The rate of exchange betwixt London and 
Paris, being 4s. and 64. fterling for 1 French crown, and be- 
twixt Paris and Amfterdam, 4 French crowns for 20 fhillings 
Flemifh ; what is the exchange betwixt London and Am- 
fterdam ? 


* Solution Say, if 1 crown: 4s. 6d. :: 4crowns: 185.4 
French =zos. Flemifh, «.* the rate of exchange, according to 
the above fuppofition, is 18s. fterling for zos. Flemith. 


* Sometimes the proportion or rate of exchange may be given 
betwixt one country and another, betwixt this other and a third, 
betwixt this third and a fourth,&c. to find the exchange betwixt 
any two of thefe countries direétly. This may be done by the’ 


rule of three, and the number of ftatings will be two fewer 


than there are different fpecies of money; an example will 
make this plain. Queftion 6. Ifthe exchange betwixt London 
and Amiterdam beat 1 / iterling for 32 fhillings Flemith ; and 
betwixt Amiterdam and Lisbon 8 fhillings Flemifh for 1 mill- 
ree, and betwixt Lisbon and Paris 500 rees for 1 crown; what 
is the rate of exchange betwixt London and Paris ? 


* Solution. Say firft, if 8 fhillings Flemifh : 1 mill-ree : : 32 
fhillings Flemifh (== 1 /. fterling per queftion) : 4 mill-rees== 
i/. fterling ; -.- fay again, if 500 rees : 1 crown : : 4000 rees. 
(= 4 mill-rees = 1 /. fterling by the firft ftating) : 8 crowns= 
1/. fterling, i. e. the rate of exchange betwixt London and 
Paris, is 8 French crowns for t /. fterling. Q.E. I. 


* Note, In folving queftions of this nature, it is common for 





the moreready London Amfterd, Lisbon Paris 
perception, to If 132s. 

place the num- 85. 1000 rees 

bers of the que- 500 rees==1 Crown 
ftion as in the — : = 
margin. And 1 /.==32s.—=4000 rees=8 crowns 
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* each column t& place the number offeach fpecies equal in valu@ 
* to the given number of the firft, as they come out by the above 
* ftatings; and then may be feen, by infpeétion, not only the 
* rate of exchange betwixt the firft and laft mentioned place, 
‘ but alfo betwixt any two of them. Hence alfo it is evident, 
* that the number of ftatings is one fewer than the number of 
¢ given equations. 


‘ From what has been faid, with a little confideration, may 
* be eafily deduced a rule for finding, by only one divifion, how 
‘ many of the lait fpecies are equal to the given number of the 
* firft, viz. multiply continually all the confequents, i. e. the 
« numbers on the right hand of each equation, for a dividend ; 
¢ and the continual multiplication of all the antecedents, (viz. 
« all the numbers on the left hand of the fign of equality) except 
¢ the firft, will give the divifor. 





« For example, in the above queftion, 32 % 1000 X 1==32000 
« =the dividend, and 8 x 500 = 4000== the divifor, and 32000 
- € — 4000 = 8 crowns as above. 


‘ Note, if it be required how many of the laft fpecies are 
* equal to 1 of the firft, then it is evident we muft divide by the 
‘ number of the firit, unlefs as in this example it be an unit. 





‘ ‘The reafon of this rule will be fufficiently fhewn by hinting 
* that it appears from the above ftatings, that the confequents 
* are the middle terms, and therefore to be multiplied ; and the 
« antecedents are in the firft terms of the ftatings, and confe- 
¢ quently by the golden rule divifors. 


¢ Since, as often as one number is contained in another, fo 
‘ often muft the 7 of that number be contained in that other, 
¢ and fo often muit + of that number be contained in that other, 
‘ and generally fo often muft ; part of that number be con- 
* tained in 4 part of that other, it follows, that, if both the divi- 
« vifor and dividend can be divided by one and the fame number, 
¢ the taking their refpective quotients for a divifor and dividend 
* will produce the fame number for anfwer; and hence the rule 
* inart. 385. will frequently admit of confiderable.contractions ; 
‘ for, if any of the antecedents are the fame as fome of the con- 
« fequents, thofe numbers which are the fame in both, may be 
¢ omitted, and only the produéts of the remaining numbers be 
« taken for the divifor and dividend. Or if any two numberss 
$ one in the antecedents, the other in the confequents, can be 
* divided by one and the fame number, they may, and cheir 
« quotients be taken for factors, initead of the wholes, in find- 
* ing the divifor and dividend. 
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* For example, in the above queftion the confequents are 33. 


1000, and 1, and the antecedents 8 and 500; here both 32 and 
8 canbe divided by 8, which being done, the numbers will be 


t 4, 1000, and 1 for the confequents, and 1 and 500 for the an- 


. 


€ 


tecedents; but here being 1 in each, we may omit the 1, and 
then the numbers are 4 and 1000 for the confequents, and 
500 for the antecedent; but here 1000 and 500 can be divided 
by 500, which gives 4 and 2 for the confequents, and 1 for the 
antecedent: now 4X2 = 8 for the dividend, and the antes 
cedent 1== the divifor, and confequently 8 == the anfwer, as 
above. : 


‘ Note, the rule we have been here illuftrating, with relation 
to coins, holds good alfo in comparing weights and meafures ; 
and note alfo, that, after the rate of exchange is found, if it 
be required to find the yalue of any other given number in the 
firft piace, in {pecies of the lait place, or the contrary, then it 
is ealily done by one ftating of the rule of three, as is fhewn in 
the three firft queitions of this rule. 


¢ Cafe 2. Of queftions concerning allowances to faétors, and 
gain and lofs in exchange. 


© Queftion 7. A of London draws upon B of Paris, for 400 
crowns, at 4s.6d. fterling per crown ; fome time after, B redraws 
upon A, at 4s. 4d. per crown; with provifion at 1 per cent. 
and 6 crowns brokerage : it is required to find out how much 
A muft remit, and alfo which has gained, and how much? 


‘ Solution. Firft we ftate, as 1 crown : 45. 6a. : : 400 crowns 
: go/. =: what B pays; valued in pounds fterling. Now, to 
find what A pays in return, fay, as 100: 1 : :.400 Crowns : 
4 crowns =the provifiun ; *.* 400 -- 4 +- 6=-410 crowns 
the value A muft pay; °°, as § crown : 45. 4d. 3: 410 
crowns :88/. 16s. 8d. iterling==what A remits, *.* go/—88/. 
16s. 8d.=1/. 35. 4d. what A gains. 


‘“Here it may be ufeful to the learner to hint, 1. That, if A 
had remitted to B, with orders to remit fo much back again as 
will balance accounts, then, fince the provifion, &c. belonging 
to B, muft be confidered as fo much paid by B, we -muft deduct 
the provifion and brokerage from the value remitted by A, to 
know what ought to be remitted by B. 


‘ 2. If A draws upon B, and fome time after wants to remit 
to him fo much as will balance accounts, it is plain that he 
muft add the provifion belonging to B to the fum he drew on 


‘him for, and remit the total fum. 


Vor, VI. September, 1758. Q ‘3.1f 
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« 3, If B draws upon A by A’s order, then, when he remits ta 
A to balance accounts, he deduéts his provifion and double 
brokerage, and only remits the remainder. 


« 4, And, in whatever cafe A draws or remits, the brokerage 
it may have coft him muft be taken into confideration, other- 
wife the true gain, or lofs, will not be found. 


‘ Queftion 8. Let us fuppofe that a London merchant has 
occafion to remit a fum of money to Paris, at a time when the 
courfe or rate of exchange from London to Paris is 4s. fterling 
per 1 crown; and from London to Amfterdam v/. fterling for 
34s. Flemifh ; alfo from Amfterdam to Paris 35 ftivers per 1 
crown. Nowas the merchant has equal opportunities to remit 
direétly to Paris, or to Amfterdam, and from thence to Paris, 
it is required to find whieh would be moft advantageous to the 
merchant ? 


‘ Solution. Firft to find what 1/. fterling is worth at Paris, ac- 
cording to the rate of Exchange with Amfterdam, the numbers 
will ftand thus, 345. Flemifh being==34 x 6204 ftivers : 
‘ London Amfterdam Paris. 
* 3/. = 204 ftivers 
‘ 35 ftivers = 3 crown 


‘ Then 204 X 1 — dividend, and 35 equal divifor, *.. 204— 
35 =5 {;3crowns= If fterling. Now to find the crowns= 
1/. fterl. at the rate of exchange betwixt London and Paris, we 
have, if 4s. : 1crown :: 20s.: 5 crowns=t/. fterling ; whence 
it appears, that by remitting direétly from London to Paris he 
would have but 5 crowns for 4/5; but by remitting firft to 
Amfterdam, and from thence to Paris, he would have 5*2 
crowns per /. fterling ; *.. by remitting firft to Amfterdam, to 
be from thence remitted to Paris, he would gain 3% of a 
crown per /, 


‘ Here it may not be improper to hint, that if the perfon at 
Amfterdam is allowed provifion, or brokerage, that provifion, 


*-or brokerage, mutt be deducted ; thus, if he be allowed 4 fti- 


vers per /. fterling, then for every 204 ftivers he is to remit to 
Paris only 204—4== 200 ftivers ; and therefore it is the fame 
thing in effect, as if the exchange from London to Amfterdarh 
was 1/. flerling==2o00 itivers; and therefore in fuch cafe, in 
working, we fhould make ufe of 200 ftivers inftead of . 204. 
above. Whence it appears that it may happen, that though, 
according to the given rates of exchange, it may be more pro- 
bable to remit firft to Amiterdam, yet, if the provifion, &c. be 
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direétly to Paris, 


* Sometimes there may be moré than three places in the au2- 
ftion, and the rate of exchange from one to another given in 2 
continued feries, (as in queftion 6th.) and alfo, from the firft 
to the laft given, to find whether it be moft profitable to remit. 
directly from the firft to the laft, or to the fecond, to remit 
to the third, to be remitted from <hence to the fourth, and fo 
on to the laft.. In fuch cafe we have only more equations to 
make ufe of, but the method is exaétly the fame as above, the 
rate of exchange from the firft to the laft place, according ta 
the courfes through all the places, be'ng eafily found by” the 
rule above mentioned, and then we have only to compare it 
with the rate from the firft to the laft, as in the 8th que- 


{tion. 


© Queftion g. Admit a gentleman of London going to Frances 
in order to have a fupply of money there fufficient for his pur 
pofe, has delivered to an Amiterdam merchant 1oo/. flerling, 
who has ordered his correfpondent at Amfterdam to remit its 
value to Paris, after having allowed himfelf ; per cent. for pro- 
vifion ; now the rate of éxchange from London to Amfterdam 
being 1/. fterling—=36 fhillings Flemifh, and betwixt Amfter- 
dam and Paris 60 pence Flemifh per 1 French crown, it is re+ 
quired to find how much money will be received at Paris? 


‘ Soltition: Say firft, if 1/: 36 fhillings Flemith : : an 
3600 fhillings Flemifh, from which we are to deduct ; 
cent.; .*. fay, if 100 : 1 half :: 3600 : 36 seal gtd 
wholes ==18 fhillings Flemifh, -.- 3600—18= 3582 fhillings 
Flemifh, the value of which wae ‘te reeeived at Paris ; *.* ftarée 
now, if 60 : % crown :: (3582 X 12 =) 42984: 716 2% 
crowns = the mohey that will be received at Paris. 


© Queftion 10. Things being as in queftion the fifth; we would 
be further informed, at what rate Amfterdam mutft remit to 
London, to receive tlie return by way of Paris, at the aforefaid 


courfe of exchange, and gain § per cent. ? 


* By the folution to the 5th queftion, the courfe is 18s. Steitlad 
for 20s. Flemifh; -.*, fince Amfterdam is fo gain 5 per cents 
for évery 105 p ST muft remit but foo, becaufe for 
every hundred Amiterdam mutt receive 105, otherwife it could 
not gain 5 per eent.; «*. ftate, if 105 : 100 :: 20 fhillings 
Flemifh 19 +3 fhiliings Flemith, which Amfterdam muft res 
mit to London for 18 fhillings flerling ; whereas, if Amiterdant 
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was neither to gain or lofe, it muft remit zo fhillings Flemiflr 
for 18 thillings tterling. | 


« Cafe 3. Of queftions concerning what is called the arbitration: 
of exchange. 


* Queftion ro. An order comes to London to remit to Paris, at 
4 fhillings fterling per 1 French crown, and to draw upon 
Amfterdam for the value, at 34 fhillings Flemifh per 1/. fter- 


ling; but, at the time the order arrives, the rate of exchange’ 


from London to France was 4s. 64. per 1 French crown: it is 


« required to find, at what rate London muft diaw on Amiter- 
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dam, to compenfate the lofs occafioned by remitting 4s. 6d. 
per crown, when his order was only 4s. per crown ? 


¢ Solution. Here it is evident, that, in the fame ration as 4s. 


6d. is greater than 4s. in the fame ratio muft London receive’ 


more Flemifh fhillings than 34, per 1/.fterling at Amiter- 
dam ; °." ftate, if 4 fhillings fterling : 34 fhillings Flemith : : 
4s. 6d. fterling : 38s. 3d. Flemifh—the rate of exchange re- 
quired for r/. fterling. Or the reafon of this may appear by 
only reflecting, that, fince the Paris merchant receives more 
than his order at London, he ought to pay proportionally more 
than his order in return at Amfterdam ; and *.* we may ftate 
as above, or which is the fame thing, as 4s. fterling : 45. 62, 
fterling :: 34s. Flemifh : the anfwer as above. Or, if 45. 
fterling =what he fhould. receive per his order : 34 fhillings 
Flemifh= what he would pay per his order : : 6¢4.==what he 
receives per crown more than his order : 4s. 34. Flemifh = 
what he muft pay more than by his order, for 1/. fterling ; °*.° 
345.45. 3d.= 385. 3¢. Flemith, for 12 fterling, as by the 
above method. 


¢ And if the courfe of exchange had: been lefs than the order 
at London for 1 French crown, as fuppofe 3s. 6d. fterling for 
1 French crowir, then it is reafonable, that, as the Paris mer- 
chant receives lefs than his order at London, there ought to be 
proportionally lefS paid in return at Amfterdam ; .-., fuppofing 
other things as in the above queftion, the {tating would be, as 
45. iterling : 3s. 6d. fterling :: 34 fhillings Flemifh : 29s. gd 
Flemifh, to be paid at Amfterdam per 1/. fterling. 


‘ Note, if we had given at what rate London drew on Amfter- 
dam, to find whether the London merchant had followed his 
order, then we find by the above method what rate London 
ought to have drawn on Amfterdam ; which if it be the fame 
as what the London merchant did draw on Amfterdam for, 
' . +f | ‘he 
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*¢ he has followed his order; otherwife, he has not: wnt the dif- 
* ference will be gain or lofs.’ 


As we do not obferve any thing elfe in this work, either pecu- 
liar to Mr. Donn, or of general utility, we fhall conclude the 
article with obferving, that our author feems to be poffeffed of 
the talents requifite for a teacher, tho’ not for an author :—that 
he is an.ingenious arithmetician, but a very indifferent writer. 


N. B. Theabove work is, we are told, the firft volume of a courfe 
of mathematics which the author purpofes to publifh. 





Art.1V. Coxtemplations on Butterflies, on the Full Moon, and ina 
Walk through a Wood. In a feries of letters to feveral — 
By Richard Pearfall. 8vo. Pr. 4s. Buckland. 


‘HIS isa pretty fort of prattling, namby pamby philofo- 
phy, which may be of fervice in conveying inftruCtion with 
amufement, to the minds of little mafters and mittreffes: it is 
the gilding of a pit 1! that may prove a beneficial medicine to the 
fouls of finners: it is a fringed ruffle, a laced waiitcoat, a bag- 
wig, to conceal the harfhnefs of reproof, and foften the formality. 
of religion: it is an alphabet of ginger-bread, fair to the eye, 
and toothfome to :the palate, ftudied with eafe, and fwallowed 
with pleafure. It isan alley of figured yews, a border of tulips, 
and a row of fweet-finelling flowers, to refrefh the fenfes, and 
beguile the tedioufnefs of icience and philofophy. 


This quaint way of moralifing, if not introduced, was yet 
brought into fafhion by the honourable Robert Boyle, whofe 
works of this nature gave rife to the facetious meditations on a 
broomftick : it was fuccefsfully revived by the revd. Mr. Hervey; 
and his fuccefs, we fuppofe, encouraged Mr. Richard Pearfall to 
make excurfions in the fame lawns of philofophy. We would 
recommend the imitation of thefe great originals to our philan- 
thropical friend at the Bible in St. Paul’s Church-yard, who 
makes annual prefents of curious treatifes on the.fubjeéts of 
learning, wifdom, and morality, to mafter Tommy and mifs Nancy, 
and all the good boys and girls in the neighbourhood. As thefe, — 
however, living in the fmoke of London, cannot be fuppefed to 
fetch their allufions and comparifons from trees and flowers, and 
fields and purling ftreams, they may be taught to philofophife 
on every familiar objet that occurs to the eye. . The cat which 
lies in wait for prey, and darts upon the unwary moufe, will put 
them in mind of robbery and rapacioufnefs: the lap-dog is an 
apt emblem of petulant noify infignificance ; the parrot repre- 
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fents a prating coxcomb who ftuns you withan inceffant repeti+ 
tion of common-place wit and obfervations, which he has learned 
by rote; and the monkey implies letchery and mifchief. The 
fight of a lawyer is a caution againft the fnares of the devil, the 
father of lies, the breeder of difcord, who goeth about like a 
roaring lion, feeking whom he may devour: a phyfician in his 
formalities pyts you in mind of vanity, felf-conceit, and im- 
poiture ; a chimney-fweep, of the neceffity there is from time to 
time, to make a clear con{fcience ; a drayman, of infolence and 
infenfibility ; and his horfe, of patience, laboyr, and long-fuffer- 
ing. Then with refpect to things inanimate, a foot-ftool gives 
you the hint of treading on the neck of fin; a joint-ftool will 
teach you to defpife the eafe and conveniencies of life; and a 
clofe-ftool will remind you of your corrupt nature, which ought 
to be purged off like the old leaven. In a word, there is not a 
circumfiance that falls under the cognizance of the fenfes, the 
fancy, or the underftanding, from which a good, {fprag genius, — 
¢annot deduce a precious moral. Mr. Pearfall, in his preface, 
gives us a fhrewd hint, that he was divinely infpired when he 

enned thefe contemplations. ‘ Whatever entertainment (fays 
« he) any of my readers may find in the perufal, 1 am confident, 
¢ I experienced more in its produétion ; and fome circumftances, 
¢ which no one can fo well judge as myfelf, lead me to hope that 
‘ Ihave not been without the divine conduét in the beginning 
« and progrefs of thefe contemplations.? This infinuation will, 
no doubt, have its due weight with the fenfible reader. We will 
not pretend to refute this gentleman’s pretenfions to divine illu- 
mination, as the effect of holy craft or fanaticifm: but this we 
will venture to fay, that though he may be a prophet, we are 


fure he is no conjurer. 


The contemplations are ufhered in with a new verfification of 
the hundredth and fourth pfalm, by the reverend Mr. Thomas 
Gibbons, in which we think there is fome poetical merit. The 
contemplations philofophical and devotional upon butterflies, are 
contained in two letters to alady; and indeed fuch writing could 
not be more properly addrefled, than to a female philofopher. 
The language is generally correét, though flowery : the reflec- 
tions are common and trite: the philofophical parts are fuper- 
ficially culled from Chambers’s Didionary, and the Speétacle de 
la Nature : the whole is interlarded with quotations from Milton, 
Frior, the two Thompfons, the divine Ae he of Mr. Watts, and 
the Night Thoughts of Dr. Young. He has likewife thrown in 
feveral “feafonable dafhes of lo; yalty to the beft of princes, which 
we hope, will operate to the author’s advantage. The fecond 
part of this curtous performance confifts of contemplations on a 
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full moon, in two letters to a friend. He has chofen for hi® 
motto thefe lines from the Night Thoughts, 


—-!’]! fteal celeftial fire, 
And kindle my devotion at the moon: 
Moons teach as well as fhine. 


This may be good poetry, but it is bad philofophy ; for, by no 
experiment have we been able to extract fire from the moon. Even 
the author of the Night Thoughts has failed in his endeavours 
on this fubjeft; and Mr. Richard Pearfall is as cold as charity : 
not but that he happily imitates the moon in her extravagations ; 
and fometimes reflects ler beams with good fuccefs; though we 
would by no means infinuate, that he is in any other refpect in- 
fluenced by that luminary, or ftands in that rank of philofophers 

.who are known by the appellation Leaxnaxts. The reader fhall 
judge of the execution of this work, by a few quotations. 


‘ This moon hath, I muft obferve farther, a ftrange, but fad 
« malignant influence upon the reafon of many; and therefore 
‘ their diftemper is called lunacy. How itis that this planet at its 
‘ change and full, and perhaps at other times, impreffes the 
é brain, fo as to produce or encreafe deliriums Iam not to en- 
¢ quire philofophically ; and perhaps fhould 1! doit, I fhould not 
« have the fatisfaction I defire. But there is a moral lunacy arif- 
< ing from the attration of this world to a foul whofe moral 
« habit was before depraved, and now by the means of the 
« world it becomes more and more difiracted and maddened in 


€ its operations. | 


* Under the power of lunacy what miftakes are made ? falfe 
* principles are imbibed, and an entire falfe conduét is built upon 
*« them. Friends, yea parents are treated as enemies, with ma- 
‘ lignity! enemies are courted and embraced ! the man miftakes 
‘ his own cafe. He efteems himfelf a man of great confequence, 
‘ perhaps a king; rags are his royal ornament; his ftraw-bed 
* ishis throne ; all around him are his flaves; he puts on the 
* air of a monarch; looks big, and talks with an air of tri- 
‘ umph, and expects to be treated with all the ceremonious 
‘ pomp of ftate. How eager is he to amafs what he calls his 
riches! poor creature! he regards not his chains, he feels not 
their weight, and perhaps their rattling terrors are mufic in his 
ears. Such madnefs muft needs excite pity in every one that 
* has an humane and tender heart; and yet there is an infanity 
‘ which is much more melancholy to the truly wife, to the tho- 
* roughly enlightened mind, and the more fo, as the numbers 
pofieffed with it are fo great, as there is a fhew of reafon in 
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them, and as in the management of common affairs there ap- 
pears no defect in the underftanding ; but above all is this 
madncis mof deplorable as it is truly criminal, and the foul 
with its everiuiling intereft isin the utmoft danger. Though 
the fountain of ali thisisin the corruption of the heart, and the 
total depravity which is in man’s rational nature, yet this 
world (of which the moon is the reprefentation) raifes it to the 
hicher pitch, and makes it the more apparent. Is it not the 
world in fome fhape or other that all thefe moral lunatics are 
fond of ? Don’t they continually pleafe themfelves with fancies 
as the Bedlamite with his feathers and tawdry rags? Don’t 
they defpife folid good as the madman his food ? Don’t they 
fly in the face of God their beft friend ? Don’t they almoft pro- 
claim war with heaven? Don’t they call themfelves free, while 
in the fhackles of fin, and glory in their liberty, while under 
the Jafh of their tyrants? 


« Nothing can make it lefs than mad in man 

‘ To put ferth all his ardor, all his art 

« And give h's foul her full, unbounded flight, 

« By reaching him who gave her wings to fly. 

¢ When blind ambition quite miftakes her road, 

« And downward pores for that which fhines above. 
« Subitantial happinefs and true renown, 

‘ Then, like an ideot gazing on the brook, 

« We leap at ftars and faften in the mud; | 

* At glory grafp, and fink in infamy. 


Night Thoughts, N°. VIth. 


© Save me, O thou greateft, beft redeemer, thou all-wife and 
great phyfician of the moral world, from this moit deplorable 
of all lunacies ! may I becured of every degree thereof! may 
I difcern, judge, and determine under the teachings of divine 
and heavenly wifcom! may thy word, which is a word of wif- 
dom, dwell in me richly, teaching and admonifhing me aright! 
and becaufe this madnefs is infe¢iious, I pray farther, that the 
example of the infatuated around me may not carry me away, 
but may I with the pious few choofe aright, by choofing the 
good part which cannot be taken away from me! may I feed 
daily upon heavenly manna, while even infatuated princes feed 
upon chaff! and may I have an entertainment that fhall fatisfy, 
fill, and rejoice my foul, by living on thy perfections and im- 
meafurable fullnefs ! 


‘ Father 
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* Father of light and life! thou good fupreme! 
© Oteach me what is good! teach me thyfelf! 
¢ Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 
¢ And every low purfuit! andfeed my foul 
‘ With knowledge, confcious peace, and virtue pure, 
‘ Sacred, fubftantial, never-fading blifs. 
: Thomfon’s Winter, 


¢ But fhall I turn fo a more pleafing topic of meditation, 
while my face is dire&ted to this full, this fair, this fplendid 
planet? and I find it in one place of facred writ, a reprefen- 
tation of the beauty of the church. In this world the church 
hath its fpots, and may be under a clould, nay, fuffer fome 
eclipfes, and yet in the general it is deferibed fair as thé moon ; 
(Cant. vi. 10.) and what iuminous body gives fucha filver light 
in a clear evening, when the fun has j .ft taken its leave of us? 
the fun is more dazzling, as its rays are more numerous and 
direct; but in the moon there is a beauty peculiar to itfelf, the 
eye can bear to fix, and yet is not overpowered while it is 
charmed. ‘The church taken collectively may well be com- 
pared to this moon, the church as made up of thofe who are 
joined to the Lord, enlightened by Chrift’s wifdom, fanétified 
by his fpirit, adorned with all his graces, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord, purified from all 
filthinefs of flefh and 1pirit, animated by divine love to God, 
and cultivating cofpel-order, regularly attending at the gates 
of Sion, and with light (joined with life) fhining before men. 
When this is the cafe, and itrangers walk about the evangelical 
Sion, and tell her towers, and mark her bu!wark, and confi- 
der her palaces in a fpiritual view, they are ftruck: no earthly 
grandeur fo affects, con{cience is furprifed, and they own that 
God is in her of a truth. O may I be one of thofe lively 
{tones that help to build the fpiritual temple! rather let me be 
a genuine member of fuch a fociety, breathing fuch a temper, 
than fill a throne and have the knee bowed beforeme. A cele- 
{tial luftre fhines on a church of faints, angels no doubt love 
to ftop there, rather than in any refting-place in our world! 
vaitly inferior indeed to their fellowfhip, their praifes, their 
order, their converfation! yet what is all our world befide in 
their eftimation? this is the little hill, where God dwells, and 
therefore more glorious than all the mountains of prey. The glitter 
of princes at a coronation-feafon is but vanity; their politics 
are but gilded ignorance or deceit ; their friendfhips at beft are 
fuperficial, perhaps covered enmities; their ambition is mean ; 
their covetoufnefs is fordid : their fenfualities and falfehoods are 
‘ offenfive, 
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« offenfive, abominable, and not to be endured by eyes fo chafte, 
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by tempers fo.pure, by creatures that belong to fo exalted a 
{tate as angels, and who are juft come from beholding the face 
of God himfelf. But to them it is a pleafing fcene, while they 
witnefs to the humble prayers, the chearful hallelujahs, and all 
the fymptoms of an obedient heart. The bended knee, the 
uplifted hand, the meek countenance, the penitential or joyful 
tear ftealing from the eye of the devout worfhipper, is to at- 
tending angels an agreeable fight. Are they not ready to bor- 
row the royal, the celeftial bridegroom’s eulogium, and fay, 


Thou art fair, thou art all fair, thou haft dove’s eyes ? 


« When David under the guidance of a prophetic fpirit was 
foretelling the glories of the mediator’s reign under the type of 
Solomon’s, he fays, They fall fear thee as long as the fun and 
moon endure, throughout all generations, Again. His feed fall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the fun before me. It foall be efta- 
blifoed as the moon, and as a faithful witnefs in heaven. When I 
behold thee, O thou moon, my fair companion and inftrudtive 
friend, I may well be put in mind of the grace of God to his 
church; thou haft the honour of being the pledge and fecurity 
of Chrift’s kingdom and intereft to the end of time. Other 
communities may be either diffolved gradually, or may be 
broken up violently, and in both ways irrreparably, but the 
church fhall ever remain. It may undergo fome external re- 
volutions, and mect with fhocks, yet in its {phere it fhall abide, 
as certainly as that moon fhall continue in its orbit. Let none 
then defpond, though the intereft of the church fhould be low. 
We have often feenacloud upon the moon, fometimes it 
hath been thick and grofs, and every thing hath looked dif- 
mal around us, and yet we have feen a marvellous change, and 
the fubfequent luftre has been fuperior to what it was before. O 
thou that haft promifed,and art able and obliged by thy veracity 
to perform, it hath been a long day of fmall things to thy 
church, but thou haft faid, a “ttl one fhall become a thoufand, 
and a fmall one a ftrong nation, yea, thou haft been pleafed to 
add, J the Lord will hajten it in his time, enlarge its borders by 
lengthening its cords, uphold its frame, by a providential turn 
in its favour, and thus /rrengthen the flakes of my tabernacle. 
May «the foips of Tarfoifh bring her fons from far, and their 
flver and gold with them uuto thy name, who art the Lord their 
God! May the fons of ftrangers build up her walls, and their kings 
minifter unto thee ! May the glory of Lebanon come unto her, the fir- 
tree and the pine-tree and the box together, to beautify the place of 
thy January, amd make the place of thy feet glorious ! and caufe her 


to fuck the milk of the gentiles, and fuck the breaft of kings. ‘Thus 
* may 
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may thy providence appear! but the glory of the church is 
chiefly fpiritual ; its walls which are broken down are to be 
repaired by the hand of divine grace alone. Not by might nor by 
power external, Sut by thy /pirit. When, O when fhall it be 
poured forth abundantly? haften the day! in the mean time 
and at all times, as the mountains are round about Ferufalem, fo mag 
the Lord be round about his people from this time forth and for ever- 


more. 
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‘ Thus I have finifhed my defign, while contemplating the 
full moon. How fatisfied fhould I be, might I but hope, that, 
as this moon is the means of moving and of purging the wa- 
ters of the ocean, fo any ferious, devout, holy meditations tak- 
ing their rife from this moon might but help to purify our 
fouls from that fpiritual defilement which cleaves to them; 
and as we have a ferious expoftulation in the Night-Thoughts 
upon that head, andI think it apt to my purpofe, I will tran- 
{cribe it, and fo conclude, 


ne ee ee ee ee ee 


« Can yonder moon turn Ocean in his bed 

* From fide to fide, in conftant ebb and flow, 
And purify from {tench his wat’ry realms ? 
And fails her moral influence? wants fhe pow’r 
To turn Lorenzo’s ftubbarn tide of thought 
From ftagnating on earth’s infeted fhore, 

And purge from nuifance his corrupted heart. 


a a“ a - ~” 


« With my moft affectionate defires and devouteft prayers, 
‘ that we may indeed learn every leffon that God would teach 
* us, 
¢ I am, dear Sir, 
‘ your humble fervant, &c.’ 


Our author in his contemplative walk in a wood, condefcends 
fo far as even to quote Blackmore’s Creation, and Brown’s Sun- 
day Thoughts: there is fomething, however, very romantic in 
the beginning of his fecond letter on this fubject. 


« My honoured friend, 

‘ I broke off in my former more abruptly than I intended, as I 

* found I had exceeded the bounds of a letter, and the limits which 
« I had fet myfelf; otherwife I would then have remarked what I 
fhall now take the liberty to do, that, amidft the troublefome 
briars in your woods, I found fome alloys to ny trouble, and 
which I thought fometimes the more pleafant, as the contraft 
was fo remarkable. Some objects even amidft the thorns were 
* enter- 
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entertaining. If among the rofes of life, there are many 
things near them to correét our fondnefs, fo even in the conr- 
trary fcenes there were oppofites to be found. I had the pretty 
fongfters of the place warbling their delightful notes. Some 
were all merriment, and others chearful with a mixture of 
gravity. One feemed ambitious to divert, another to footh the 
cares of the afflicted traveller. The linnets, with notes and 
looks equally pleafant, fwelled their throats with harmony, 
while the affectionate, but mournful, dove, or wood-pigeon 
cooed to his mate in fome diftant fhade, as if he would have 
foftened my: foul into a contemplative melancholy. On-.my 
right hand and left the ¢rofle raifed his voice, and the d/ack-bird 
flourifhed with a noble mafculine air, and, had not the roofs 
been too numerous, I fhould have been ready to have called 
them the Jajz-vol of the foreft, which by its diffonance adds to 
the fweetnefs of the vocal choir. But who can defcribe the 
nightingale fo as to communicate the idea of its notes to fuch as 
have not heardthem? fhe with a thorn at her breaft, ( a fit 
emblem of the chriftian pilgrim) tuned her pipe in moft exqui~ 
fite melody to divert the gloom of the midnight wood. 


* Sweet bird, that fhuns the noife of folly, 

« Moft mufical, moft melancholy, 

* Thee chauntrefs, oft the woods among, 

* I woo, to hear thine evening fong. Milton. 


* Nor muft I forget the pretty diverfion I had with the /gu/i- 
rel! what an adventurer! how dangerous, not to fay defpe- 
rate her exploits! does fhe leap or fly? fo fwift her motions ! 
fo great the diftance ! how exact her aim! how fure her grafp! 
how frightful her ftation, and yet for the moft part how fafe ? 
her life depends upon a twig! how often have 1 admired her 
dexterity? how often trembled for the little creature, (ap- 
pearing lefs for the monftrous height) when I have feen her 
fwinging in the air, like a rope-dancer, the fport of the wind, 
while men and dogs with their commingled voices have been 
attempting to ftrike terror into the harmlefs creature in her 
own territories. ‘Thus fometimes was I entertained. 


* Neither was this all. I have now and then had ftrawberries 
growing at my feet in your woods; I cropt the filing blufhing 
fruit, and found them peculiarly fweet and refrefhing. Nay, 
fometimes I found my entangling briars gone, and I opened 
into a fine lawn, as if fome kind hand had fhorn the rugged 
face of nature, and fuddenly turned the defert into a region of 
elegance and delight. I feemed to tread inchanted ground, as 

¢ if 
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« if defigned to be the retreat of the Sylvan nymphs, talked of 
€ by the poets. The foft murmurings of waters fometimes 
“ bubbled, and fometimes tinkled along, clear as the noon-day 
“ brightnefs, and fometimes ftopping, as it were, their courfe to 
« make a molten looking glafs, in which might be feen the re- 
«. flected face of the heavens. A pleafing paradife amidft dreary 
¢ waftes! here I was led almoft to forget my paft forrows, and 
‘ to defire with the difciples on the holy Mount, to make a ta- 
*. bernacle and take up for a while my abode.” 


On this excurfion our author was furnifhed with an occafion 
tomoralife, which, for his fake, we wifh had not occurred, even 
though we had loit his reflections on the event. He laid him- 
felf down upon the grafs, fell afleep, caught a dangerous cold, 
and when he awoke found himfelf robbed of fome valuables. 
Who would have expeéted to meet with robbery in fuch a para- 
dife, that feemed to be the habitation of innocence and primitive 
fimplicity! what worfe could have happened, if Mr. Pearfall had 
taken a napupona bench in St. James’s Park ? 


In moralifing upontrees, our author makes the following re- 
flections. 


« But I met with two trees (or fhall I call them a pair of 
* trees) that by fome accident were got into a more than com- 
‘ mon intimacy, I mean their branches had inferted themfelves 
* into one another in the way of inoculation. Shall not this re- 
‘ prefent that peculiar friendfhip which has fubfifted between 
¢ foe congenial fouls; fuch as David and Jonathan, fuch as 
Pylades and Oreftes ; almoft entirely one in affection and in 
* intereft, looking one upon the other as a fecond felf; as-I re- 
« member it is remarked of Alexander that, when he went to pay 
the firft vifit to the mother of Darius, fhe direéted her dif- 
* courfe to Hepheftion; when fhe found her miftake fhe was 
‘ afhamed, and made her apology, to which the conqueror with 
an affable fmile, replied, ** No, no, my mother, you made no 
*¢ miftake, this aifo is Alexander.” 


na 


. 





' - Souls are for focial blifs defign’d, 
‘ Give mea blefling fit to match my mind, 
‘ A kindred foul, to double, and to fhare my joys. Watts. 


‘ Ocharming, glorious friendfhip, when founded upon grace 

* as well as nature! derived from Jefus himfelf, who efpoufed 
‘our caufe with a freenefs and compaffion peculiar to himéfelf, 
‘ who 
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who fubftituted himfelf in our ftead, who, though he was vich, 
« yet for our fake became poor, that we through his poverty might be 
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made rich. Here was love higher than friendthip, bat what 
made way for the nobleft that can be conceived. When a 
finner is transformed by grace, and is a child of God, Chrift 
and he have one father, one fpirit of holinefs, one intereft, one 
home. He calls fuch heaven-born fouls friends, efpoufes their 
caufe, pleads for them as their advocate, conquers for them 
as their king, looks upon their intereft as his own, accounts 
their perfecutors as perfecuting himfelf, cares for them as an 
head for the members, nourifhes them as a part of himfelf, and 
all this that he may prefent them at laft compleat to his bleffed 
father, to their exceeding and eternal joy. 


© Shall I fay, that in this onene/s between Chrift and believers, 
there is, asin this double tree, a mutual acceflion and infertion ; 
they draw nigh by a fecret but powerful attraction, and with 
all the heart lay hold on him by faith; and he takes hold of 
them by his all-powerful fpirit, and therefore, the union being 
mutual, it is exprefied fometimes by their being in him, ‘fa 
man abide not in me; fometimes by Chrift’s being in the be- 
liever, J in them; fometimes by both, 4e that abideth in me, and 
I in bim. And they both give to each according to their re- 
fpective natures; Chrift imparts to them a moft glorious and 
perfe& righteoufnefs, that in him they may be juftified, an 
holy nature, wrought by his fanctifying fpirit, and conftant 
fupplies of grace till they come fafe to glory. They, on the 
other hand, in their low way, even as creatures ever receiving 
and dependent, give him their beit affcAion, their livelieit 
praifes, their chearful obedience, their fteady fervice, their zeal 
to promote his kingdom and honour, and refolve through grace; 
to adhere to him even unto death. Well, my foul, fee to it, 
that thou art joined to the Lord, and made one fpirit. Prize a vital 
faith beyond the whole world for the important purpofes it 
fubferves. Cry for it moreearneftly than for hid treafures. It 
opens the channel of conveyance for every fuitable ftream of 
the richeft bleffings to flow down from the inexhauitible fource; 
even from him ix evhom it hath pleafed the Father all fulnefs 


foould dwell. Never, O my heart, part with him, or part from 


him. Let thine affe&tionate embraces be more ftrong and 
conftant. ‘Tobe abfent from him, is to be abfent from thy 
life! to breathe, if not after God, is to breathe in vain. ‘To 
delight, if not in God, is to proftitute thy paffions to vanity. 
Thus may you and I, my dear friend, live upon the road lead- 


ing to Jmmanuel’s land, and fo live ¢very day at an higher a 
e< 
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* than princes, till we get to our father’s houfe above, where that 
« we and all ours may have a fafe and joyful meeting, is the de- 
* fire of, Sir, 


your affeftionate and obliged fervant, &c.” 


Thefe extraéts, we apprehend, will be fufficient to convince 
the reader, that Mr. Richard Pearfall is rather florid in fancy 
than rich in knowledge, and more of an enthufiaft than a phi- 
lofopher. 





Art. V. De Se&ionibus Conicis Tra@atus Geometricus. Auore 
Hugone Hamilton, M. 4. 410. Pr. 10s. 6d. Johafton. 


E have perufed this treatife on conic fe&tions with a good 

deal of attention, and recommend it to our mathemati- 
cal readers as an eafy and elegant introduction to that fublime 
part of geometry. Theauthor acquaints us, that his firft inten- 
tion was to elucidate the Principia of Sir Ifaac Newton. In this 
light the reader will find it greatly fuperior, both in defign and 
execution, to the jefuit’s comment. It contains all that is necef- 
fary to the reading of that exalted piece of mathematical philo- 
fophy, without the redundancy on the one hand, or obfcurity 
on the other, which is common to the two jefuits with almoft 
all other commentaturs. Mr. Hamilton lays down his propo- 
fitions in a manner extremely geometrical and clear; his de- 
monftrations are concife and elegant ; his corollaries important, 
and many of them new: and his method perfpicuous and 
fimple. 


It would be unneceffary to enter upon a detail of the excel- 
lency of the geometrical method of demonftration ; every one 
whio has read Apollonius and Euclid is acquainted with it. Not- 
withftanding this, profeffor Simon of Glafgow was the firft 
modern, if we miftake not, who explained the properties of conic 
fections and eurves of the fecond and third genders, upon the 
true plan of the ancients, and with equal fimplicity and beauty. 
The reft of the moderns in general purfue the analytic method 
of demonftration *, although infinitely lefs fatisfactory and ele- 
gant than this by compofition, whereby we arrive at truth by an 
eafy and gentle gradation. 


Our author treads exactly in the footfteps of the ancients, as 
to his propofitions and demonftrations ; but the method purfued 


* It muft be acknowledged, that Dr. Wallis derives many of his 
eonclufions. fynthetically, though he almof always ufes the al- 
gebraic notation. 
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by Apollonius and moft of the later writers, he has altered ; 
and, in our opinion improved. As to his definitions, he gene- 
rally retains the old. He begins with demonftrating the affec- 
tions and properties of cones and conical Juperficies; and then, by 
a natural deduétion, proceeds to inveftigate thofe of the conic 
fedicns. The hint he feems to have taken from Dr. Wallis. 
Apollonius, indeed, appears to have been fenfible, that the pro- 
perties of the conic /ections might be deduced by tife inveftigation 
of the nature of the cone; yet he demonftrates the affections of 
its /eGions, before he examines the cone itfelf: a method both te- 
dious and perplexing. Mr. Hamilton gives it as his opinion, that 
two of the conic fections only, viz. a triangle and circle, can con- 
veniently be deduced from their defcription on a plane: the other 
three, he thinks, are not capable of being fo defcribed as to 
make their inveftigation poffible. In this we muft beg leave to 
diffent from him. We cannot help being of opinion, that the 
parabola, ellipfis, and hyperbola, may be defcribed on a plane, and 
their properties demonftrated with equal eafe and certainty with 
thofe of the triangle and circle. 


For example, if two given angles move about two given points 
in a plane, and the concurrence of the /egs which compofe the 
angles be moved along a right line given in pofition in that 
plane, then will the concurrence of the other legs defcribe a 
curve of the firft kind; that is, a conic /e@ion, the properties of 
which may commodioufly enough be deduced. We doubt not 
but Mr. Hamilton, upon further confideration, will be of the 
fame opinion. It were eafy indeed to demonitrate it, if the 
narrow compafs of our work would admit of diagrams; but to 
the intelligent reader one inftance is equal to a thoufand. 


What we find to be more peculiarly our author’s own, befides 
his arrangement and difpofition, is contained in the following 
propofitions and corollaries. 


I. ¢ Si parabole diameter, vel reéta afymptoto hyperbolz pa- 
‘ rallela, occurrat duabus contingentibus, et reéte jungenti 
‘ contaétus, equale re€tangulo contento reliquis ejus fegmentis ; 
‘ fcil. inter fe&tionem et contingentes.’ 


II. ‘ Si rectz liner feStione conica, vel feétionibus oppofitis 
* utrinque terminate tranfeant (cum opus produétz) per focum ; 
« reftangula contenta ipfarum fegmentis fcil. inter focum et fec- 
* tionem vel fectiones, erunt inter fe ut ipfe rectz.’ 


lI. ‘ -Datis pofitione direétrice et afymptoto hyperbolz, et 
* ejus foco huic direétrici propriore dato; ipfam defcribere.’ 
Hence the following corollary. 
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Coto. * Siplanum fuperficiem conicam fecans, et fectionem 
* faciens, parabolam quam minimam inclinetur ita ut fuperfi- 
* ciei oppofite occurrat, fectio ftatim mutatur in hyperbolam ; 
* eadem etiam fimilitudo inter hafce fectiones obfervari poteft in 
* ipfarum defcriptionibus in plano; nam fi latus norma, cui 
* filum applicatur in parabola defcribenda, ad alterum latus in- 
* clinatur, paxillus hyperbolam defcribet, et preterea, cum in 
* his fectionibus defcribendis latus normz per focum tranfit, pars 
* fili inter focum et paxillum erit quarta pars parametri axis 


* utriufque fedctionis.’ 


IV. * Si latus alicujus trianguli fit diametris parabole paral- 
* lelum; quadrata ex reliquis lateribus erunt inter fe ut para- 
* metri diametrorum quz habent ordinatas fuas iftis lateribus 
* parallelas.? Hence this ufeful corollary. 


Corot. * Parameter alicujus diametri parabole eft ad para- 
metrum axis, ut quadratum radii ad quadratum finus anguli 
quem ifta diameter cum fuis ordinatis comprehendit, ut patet 
ex hac propofitione, ex eo quod quadrata laterum trianguli 
funt ut quadrata finuum angulorum oppofitorum. Et proinde 
parametri diametrorum alicujus parabole funt inter fe reci- 
proce, ut quadrata finuum angulorum quos ipfe diametri cum 
* fuis ordinatis comprehendunt! ideoque parameter principalis, 
« id eft, parameter axis, eft minor quavis alia parainetro.’ 


-— © ~~ Fr & 


V. © Quadratum ex fumma equalium diametrorum conjuga- 
* tarum ellipfeos, eft equale quadrato ex fumma cuarum qua- 
¢ rumvis conjugatarum una cum quadrato ex ipfarum differentia.’ 
Corot. * Hinc, patet quod fumma ezqualium conjugatarum 
© eft major, et fumina axium minor, fumma aliarum quarumvis 
* conjugatarum, eft enim differentia inter axes major quam dif- 


¢ ferentia inter duas alias conjugatas.” 


VI. * Datis pofitione et magnitudine duabus diametris con- 
* jugatis ellipfeos aut hyperbole, et recta pofitione data; inve- 
* nire punéta in quibus hec recta fectioni occurret.’ 


We thought thefe extraéts would not be difpleafing to the cu- 
tious reader, who may have no opportunity of coniulting the 
author at large... Mr. Hamilton has not fcrupled to borrow 
whatever he thought might tend to complete his detfign of giv- 
ing a juft, eafy, and familiar elementary inititution of conic fec- 
tions ; but his judicious application of thofe materials ftamps an 
additional value upon them, and renders them fcarcely diftin- 

uifhable from the uniform texture of his work. As this nobleft 
Branch of geometry is of the utmoft utility, not only in aftre- 
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nomy and natural philofophy, bnt in the praétical arts likewife, 
this gentleman cannot be enough efteemed for having made the 
way to it, which, before his time was rugged and difficult, fmooth, 
eafy, and upon a level with the elements of Euclid. We could 
with it were confiftent with the limits of a Review to be as par- 
ticular as fo fine an author deferves. 


i ~~ — 
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Arr. VI. 4 Vindication of the great Revolution in England, 4. D. 
1688. And of the chara&ers of King William and Queen Mary ; 
together with a confutation of the charaGer of King James the fe- 
cond ; as mifreprefented by the author of the Complete Hiftory of Eng- 
land; dy extradés from Dr. Smollett: To which are added, fome 
frridures on the Jaid hiftorian’s account of the punifbment of the 
rebels in A. D. 1715 and 17463 and on the eulogium given to the 
Complete Hiftory of England, by the Critical Reviewers. By 
Thomas Comber, 4.2. 8wo. Price 1s. 6d. Robinfon. 


“‘ Heady, not firong ; though foaming, yet not full”? Pops. 


es ELL me your company, and [ll defcribe your man- 
os ners,” is a proverbial apophthegm among our neigh~ 
bours ; and the maxim will generally hold good; but we ap- 
prehend the adage might be more juftly turned to this purpofe, 
«* Name your enemies, and I’ll guefs your character.” If the 
Complete Hiftory of England were to be judged in this manner, 
we imagine the author would gladly fubmit to the determination 
of the public. Let us then fee whoare the profeffed enemies of 
that production: the fage, the patriot, the fedate Dr. Sh re; 
the ferene G ths, and his {poufe, proprietors and direétors 
of the Monthly Review ; the profound, thecandid, the modeft 
Dr. H—11; the wife, the learned, and the temperate Thomas 
Comber, A. B. whofe performance we are at prefent to confi- 
der. This is indeed a formidable group of adverfaries, enough 
to daunt the heart of any young adventurer in the world of 
letters; but the author of the Complete Hiftory of England 
has been long familiar with fuch feas of trouble. The affault, 
however, which he has fuftained from fome of thofe heroes, 
was not altogether unprovoked. Sh re had been chaftifed 
in the Critical Review, for his infolent and feditious appeals to 
the public. He took it for granted that the lafh was exer- 
cifed by the author of the Complete Hiftory of England ; there- 
fore, he attacked that performance tooth and nail. He declared 
‘that there was neither grammar, meaning, compofition, or re- 
fleGtion, either in the plan or the execution of the work itfelf. 


G——s was enraged againit the fame gentleman, becaufe he 
was 
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Was fuppofed to have fet up the Critical Review, in oppofition 
to the Monthly, of which he (G th) was proprietor ; 
accordingly he employed an obfcure grub; who wrote in his 
garret, to befpatter the Hiftory of England. H—ll, for thefe 
ten years; has, by turns, praifed and abufed Dr. S tt, 
whom he did not know, without being able to vanquifh that 
filent contempt, in which this gentleman ever held him and alk 
his produétions: piqued at this indifference and difdain, the 
faid H—1l has, ina weekly paper, thrown out fome dirty infi- 
nuations againft the author of the Complete Hiftory of Eng- 
Jand. We cannot rank the proprietors of Re——n, and other 
hiftories; among the perfonal enemies of Dr. S tt ; be- 
caufe they were actuated by the dictates of felf-intereft, to decry 
his performance. This, however, they have purfued in the 
moft fordid, illiberal, and ridiculous manner. they have ca- 
balled ; they have flandered; they have vilified : they have pre- 
judiced, mifreprefented, arid ufed undue influence among their 
correfpondents in different parts of the kingdom: they have 
fpared neither calumny nor expence, to prejudice the author 











and his work: they have had the effrontery to infinuate in a 


public advertifement that he was no better than an inaccurate 
plagiary from Rapin ; and they have had the folly to declare, 
that Rapin’s book was the more valuable performance, juft im- 
mediately after they had taxed Dr. Sm tt with having, by 
a fpecious plan, anticipated the judgment of the public. _ Fi- 
nally, finding all their endeavours had proved abortive, we have 
reafon to believe they hired the pen of the Rev. Thomas Com- 
ber of York, A. B. to ftigmatize and blacken the character of 
the work which has been to them fuch a fource of damage and 
vexation. Accordingly, this their champion has earned his wa- 
ges with furprizing eagernefs and refolution: he has dafhed 
through thick and thin, without fear of repulfe ; without 
dread of reputation. Indeed, he writes with a degree of acri- 
mony that feems to be perfonal: perhaps, if the truth was 
known, he would be found one of thofe obfcure authors, who 
have occafionally received corre€tion in fome number of the Cri- 
tical Review, and looks upon Dr. Sm tt as the admiri- 
{trator of that correction : but this we only mention as a con- 
jecture. 








Without giving ourfelves or the reader the trouble of pars 
ticularizing the animadverfions contained in this pamphlet; 
which Dr. Sm tt has not deigned to anfwer, we fhall only 
mention a few circumftances in the beginning of it, which will 
convey a proper idea of our author’s politenefs, candour and 
veracity. In his dedication he fays, Dr. Smotlett dreams that an 
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univerfal defection from our happy eftablifoment, exiffed Joon after the 
rebellion under the late king. Now we have carefully read the’ 
Complete Hiftory of England, and cannot find that Dr. Smol- 
lett ever dreamed. any fuch matter : ergo, the charge is falfe. 
Mr. Comber, (p. 7) fays, § the author of the Complete Hiftory 
* of England would perfuade us, that the revolution was begum 
* onthe principles of impious rebellion, and executed on thofe 
© of folly and abfurdity.” We, for our parts, affirm, from our 
having perufed the work, that Dr. Smollett, from the beginning 
of his hiftory to the !aft page, has conftantly aflerted the natural 
rights of mankind, in oppofition to tyrants ; and more than 
once condemned the ridiculous notion of hereditary, indefeafible 
right. He has not fupprefied one faé& or circumftance unfa- 
vourable to the character of James Il. He has taxed him with 
breach of promife to his people ; with having invaded the rights 
and privileges of his fubjects ; with having acted contrary to 
law, and with having harboured a defign of injuring the confti- 
tution of England. He has pointed out the neceflity there was 
for oppofing his arbitrary meatures ; and exprefsly declared, that 
James Il. was the mof? intolerable fovereign that ever reigned over @ 
. free people. By the bye it may not be amifs to obferve, that Mr. 
Comber has, with a modefty peculiar to himfelf, afferted that 
this, or an equivalent expreflion, is ufed by Mr. Hume, when 
he fpeaks of James lI. and he gives that hiftorian credit for it 
accordingly : whereas, no fuch expreffion is to be found in Mr. 
Hume’s hiftory of this monarch. ‘In fhort (fays he, p. 4) as 
‘Mr. Hume rightly obferves, James IJ. was one of the moft 
¢ intolerable fovereigns that ever fate on the throne of England.’ 
Now, if Mr. Hume has not made any fuch reflection ; if Dr. 
Smoliett has ufed almoft the very ‘expreffion; and if Mr. Com- 
ber has endeavoured not only to rob him of this remark, but 
even to turn it againft him, by afcribing it as a merit in a ri- 
val hiftorian, we would only afk the reader, whether he moft 
admires the wifdom or integrity of the faid Comber? 


The author of the Comple Hiftory of England has not only 
- freely cenfured the charaéter and condué& of King James, but 
he has actually fignified, in exprefs terms, his approbation of the: 
principles on which the revolution was effeéted. Speaking of 
the difputes between the two parties, concerning the fettlement. 
of the kingdom, when James difappeared, he fays, vol. Il. p. 
-§49. “* The Whigs, rather than fhock the Tories by attacking 
‘* their favourite doctrines, chofe to wave fome trong arguments 
** they might have deduced from the neceffity of the cafe, the 
“<< firft principles of the conftitution ; and the natural right, that is 
“f fuch cmergencies the PEOPLE CERTAINLY HAD #0 provide extra~ 
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“ ordinary remedies, for the prefervation of the community.” If this 
is not an explicit declaration in favour of the revolution, we 
know not what is. In the beginning of William’s reign, the 
hiftorian fays, “‘ Yet, on this occafion, the zeal of the parlia- 
“¢ ment towards their deliverer, feems to have overfhot their 
** attachment to their own liberty and privileges ; or at leaft 
“« they neglected the faireft opportunity that ever occurred to 
“¢ retrench thofe prerogatives of the crown, to which they im- 
<< puted all the late, and former calamities of the kingdom.” 
We would ferioufly afk the rev. and candid Mr. Comber, if 
this is the reflection of a Jacobite, or of a Partifan of the Stuart 
family, of an advocate of arbitrary power ? In p. 63. vol. 
IV. we likewife find Dr. Smollett exprefsly faying, that ‘ the 
Whigs fupported the natural rights of mankind.” Nay, if we 
were fo minded, we could produce fifty texts to this purpofe in 
different parts of the fame work. We hope by this time, the 
reader is in no doubt about the veracity of the Rev. Mr. Comber, 
who has dire&ly charged the author of the Complete Hiftory of 
England, with endeavouring to perfuade mankind, that the Revo- 
Jution was begun on the principles of impious rebellion, and ex- 
ecuted on thofe of folly and abfurdity. But, that the charac- 
ter of this honeit and fair critic may be ftill further illuftrated, 
we will likewife difcufs the next charge he brings againft Dr. 
Smollett, namely, that he has defcribed King William and 
Queen Mary as the moft deteftable, the moit execrable charac- 
ters ; and affirmed, that King James was made virtuous by Po- 
pery. With refpe& to the characters of William and Mary, 
the reader has nothing to do but to turn over to them, as they 
are delineated in the Complete Hiftory of England, to be fa- 
tisfied, that nothing could be more ridiculoufly falfe and im- 
pudent than fuch an imputation, which every man’s eyes will 
refute at the firft glance. There he will find William reprefented 
as poffeffed of courage, fortitude, equanimity, fagacity ; as re- 
ligious, temperate, generally juft and fincere: the other fide of 
the picture exhibits ambition, referve, a coldnefs of heart, and 
an imperious difpofition.——Is this painting him as a deteftable 
and moft execrable character? What epithets does the author 
of fuch an accufation deferve ? But it feems Mary has been 
pourtrayed as another execrable monfter : let us fee what the 
hiftorian fays of that princels. Vol. IV. p. 124. ‘ Her ap- 
** prehenfion was clear, her memory tenacious, and her judg- 
«< ment folid. She was a zealous Proteftant, fcrupuloufly ex- 
«« a&t in all the duties of devotion, of an even temper, of a 
** calm and mild converfation.” On the reverfe, fhe is repre- 
fented “‘ as feemingly a ftranger to the emotions of natural 
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“* affection ; as having imbibed the cold difpofition and apathy 
«¢ of herhusband.” Let the reader judge whether this be an 
execrable, a deteftable character? But Dr. Smollett is likewife 
taxed with having faid that King James was made virtuous by 


Popery : let him produce the paflage ; until that be done, 
we will venture to anfwer this charge in four monofyllables, it 
zs not true. Dr. Smollet, through the whole courfe of his hifto- 
ry, has let flip no opportunity of expofing and ftigmatizing the 
ufurpation, the fraud, the cruelty, the abfurdity of the Romar 
Catholic religion ; and we believe that neither he, nor any of 
his friends, ever dreamed that he would be flandered as a fa- 
vourer of that communion. Speaking, indeed, of the death 
of King James, he fays (vol. IV. p. 226, “ This unfortunate 
** monarch, fince the mifcarriage of his lait attempt for reco- 
« vering his throne, had laid afide all thoughts of wordly gran- 
« deur, and devoted his whole attention to the concerns of his 
foul. Though he could not prevent the bufy genius of his 
«¢ queen from planning new fchemes of reftoration, he was al- 
« ways beft pleafed when wholly detached from fuch chimeri- 
« cal projects. Hunting was his chief diverfion; but religion 
« was his coniftant care. Nothing could be more harmlefs 
«* than the life he led; and, in the courfe of it, he fubjected 
«¢ himfelf to uncommon penance and mortification. He fre- 
« quently vifited the poor monks of La Trappe, who were 
“ much edified by his humble and pious deportment. His 
« pride and arbitrary temper feem to have vanifhed with his 
«« greatnefs. He became affable, kind and eafy to all his de- 
** pendents ; and his religion certainly opened and improved 
« the virtues of his heart, though it feemed to impair the fa- 
“ culties of his foul.” The phrafe, “ his religion,” cannot 
but, by the moft rancorous malice, be here interpreted into Po- 
pery, or any mode of faith whatfoever. It fignifies devotion, 
an uninterrupted culture of a beneficent God, placed in con- 
tradiftin&tion to the interefted or vicious occupations of life. 
For example, let us fuppofe a mahometan, who had been 
cruel, ambitious, arbitrary and revengeful; but afterwards re- 
penting of his crimes, and dedicating himfelf to the fervice of 
God, becomes mild, forgiving, humble and charitable: fup- 
pofe an hiitorian fhould fay this mahometan’s heart was foftened 
and improved by his religion, could fuch a remark be juftly in- 
terpreted into a panegyric upon the mahometan religion ? 








yet, even the mahometan religion teaches charity. Think on 
that, Mafter Comber. It likewife condemns rancour, flander, 
and falfehood : think on that, and determine with your own 


eonfcience, whether Mr. Comber is a proper minifter of the 
God 
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God of truth. But, of all his impeachments the following article 
is perhaps the moft flagrant. In page 8 he affirms, that the au- 
thor of the Complete Hiftory of England reprefents the late 
and prefent king as inhumanly fevere to the partifans of the 
houfe of Stuart.——In what part of the work are they fo repre- 
fented?—in no part of it. The charge is an abfolute falfe- 
hood; and no man that had not refigned all fentiments of can- 
dour, and loft all fenfe of fhame, would have advanced fuch a 
palpable and malicious untruth. Indeed, we will venture to 
fay, that there is not one fingle page in this pamphlet without 
either malice, falfehood, mifreprefentation, or fcurrility, Thefe 
are the arts which have been always praétifed by that. low, illi- 
beral faction, of which this writer hath ftept forth as the 
champion. It muft be owned, he has maintained the fame fpi- 
rit through the whole of his elaborate performance. He has 
mutilated paragraphs, ftrained, wreited, garbled and interpo- 
lated, as if he were ambitious to expofe his own character ; 
and he has interfperfed his work, from the dedication to the 
laft page, with fuch a feries of unfounded calumnies as never, 
we believe, appeared in any other performance. In page 118, 
he direétly afirms, that Dr. Smollett charges the Duke of Cum- 
berland with having committed barbarities in Scotland. We 
want a name for this audacious affertion, fo void of truth, fo 
full of malice, yet fo open to refutation. He moreover brands 
Dr. Smollett as a partifan of the Stuart family; as a papift ; 
and a prottitute. If that gentleman did not think it be- 
neath him to take notice of fuch a defpicable antagonift, he 
might punifh him feverely by the laws of the land, for this in- 
folent piece of defamation. It is impoflible that any man, not 
altogether deftitute of common fenfe, can read the Complete 
Hiftory of England, and fuppofe that the author is either a 
papift or a proftitute. He has approved himfelf on all occa- 
fions a profeffed enemy to the religion of Rome : he has freely 
cenfured both parties: he has praifed each occafionally, as ei- 
ther was praife-worthy ; and written with fuch fpirit, refolution, 
and impartiality, as no flave to a faction could manifeft, as 
no other hiftorian of this country ever difplayed. 


We have already convicted the Rev. Mr. Comber of divers 
and fundry malicious flanders; we fhall crown the catalogue, 
by demonftrating the falfity of that article, by which Dr. Smol- 
let is accufed of being a partifan and panegyrift of the houfe 
of Stuart. Four kings of that family have reigned in England. 
James I. our hiftorian has condemned by wholefale. Take his 
charater as it is delineated by Dr. Smollett. 
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“« James I. was in his ftature of the middle fize, inclining ta 
** corpulency : his forehead was high, his beard fcanty, and his 
“* afpec&t mean. His eyes, which were large and languid, he 
** rolled about inceffantly, as if in queit of novelties. His 
** tongue was fo large, that in {peaking or drinking he beflab- 
“* bered the by-ftanders. His knees were fo weak as to bend 
** under the weight of his body. His addrefs was aukward, 
** and his appearance flovenly. There was nothing dignified 
“* either in the compofition of his mind or perfon. We have 
** in the courfe of his reign exhibited repeated inftances of his 
** ridiculous vanity, prejudices, profufion, folly, and littlenefs 
** of foul. All that we can add in his favour, is, that he was 
** averfe to cruelty and injuftice ; very little addicted to excefs, 
** temperate in his meals, kind to his fervants, and even defi- 
*« rous of acquiring the love of his fubjeéts, by granting that 
** as a favour which they claimed as q privilege. His, reign, 
** though ignoble to himfelf, was happy to his people. They 
** were enriched by commerce, which no war interrupted. They 
** felt no fevereimpofitions ; and the commons made confider- 
“* able progrefs in afcertaining the liberties of the nation.” 


Here certainly the hiftorian is no panegyrift. Of Charles I. 
he has blamed the whole conduét for the firft fifteen years of 
his reign. He has mentioned every flaw in his character. He has 
juftified the oppofition made by his fubjeéts, to his arbitrary 
and illegal meafures. We apprehend no perfon will ac- 
cufe him further, but a fanatic, frantic republican; a character 
of which, we fuppofe, the doétor is not at all ambitious. Per- 
haps Mr. Comber is one of thofe who purfue, with pleafure, 
their fovereign to the block, and rejoice in feeing the blood of 
royalty fhed by a cabal of mifcreants. ‘To believe him one of 
thofe worthies, would hardly be deemed an unfair inference, 
confidering the zeal with which he itands forth as advocate for 
the moft inhuman barbarity. But to return to the princes of 
the houfe of Stuart. Dr. Smollett feverely cenfures the whole 
reign of Charles II. and concludes it with the following cha- 
racter of that prince. 


«© Charles II. was in his perfon tail and fwarthy, and his 
“* countenance marked with ftrong, harfh lineaments. His 
«« penetration was keen, his judgment clear, his underftanding 
“« extenfive, his converfation lively and entertaining, and he 
‘* pofleffed the talent of wit and ridicule. He was eafy of ac- 
“¢ cefs; polite, and affable: had he been limited to a private 


“ ftation, he would have pafled for the moit agreeable and beft- 
«< natured 
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$€ natured man of the age in which he lived. His greateft ene. 
‘* mies allow him to haye been a civil husband, an obliging 
** lover, an affectionate father, and an indulgent mafter : 
¢* even as a prince, he manifefted an averfion to cruelty and 
«<< injuftice, Yet thefe good qualities were more than over-ba- 
s* lanced by his weaknefs and defects. He was a {coffer at re- 
** ligion, and a libertine in his morals: carelefs, indolent, pro- 
«< fufe, abandoned to effeminate pleafure, incapable of any. 
** noble enterprize, a ftranger to manly friendfhip and grati- 
** tude ; deaf to the voice of honour, blind to the allurements 
“¢ of glory, andin a word, wholly deftitute of every active vir- 
** tue, Being himfelf unprincipled, he believed mankind were 
*¢ falfe, perfidious and interefted ; and therefore he practifed 
* diffimulation for his own convenience. He. was itrongly at- 
** tached to the French manners, government and monarch: 
** he was diffatisfied with his own limited prerogative. The 
*¢ majority of his own fubjeéts he defpifed or hated, as hypo- 
** crites, fanatics, and republicans, who had perfecuted his fa- 
** ther and himfelf, and fought the deftruction of the monarchy, 
** In thefe fentiments, he could not be fuppofed to purfue the 
‘6 intereft of the nation; on the contrary, he feemed to think 
** that his own fafety was incompatible with the honour and 
«* advantage of his people. Had he been an abfolute prince, 
** the fubjeéts would have found themfelves quiet and happy un- 
** der a mild adminiftration; but, harrafled as he was, by a 
*¢ powerful oppofition, and perplexed with perpetual indigence, 
«* he thought himfelf obliged, for his own eafe and fecurity, to 
*¢ profecute meafures which rendered his reign a misfortune to 
‘© the kingdom ; and intailed upon him the contempt of all 
*€ the other powers in Europe.” ‘The devil’s in it if this be 


the language of a panegyrift. 


Finally, let us review his portraiture of James II. who was 
the laft king of that family who fat on the throne of England. 
After having fpecified the particulars of his reign, as one con- 
tinued exertion of tyranny and arbitrary power, he fums up his 
charaéter in thefe words: ** Thus ended the reign of James II. 
‘¢ a prince in whom fome good qualities were rendered ineffec- 
“‘ tual by miftaken notions of the prerogative, exceflive bi- 
“* gotry to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible feverity of 
“‘ temper. He was brave, fteady, refolute, diligent, upright, 
«* and fincere, except when warped by religious confiderations ; 
“* yet, even where religion was not concerned, he appears to 
“« have been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, and unrelent- 


** ing ; and thongh he approved himfelf an obedient and du- 
“‘ tiful 
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** tiful fubje&t, he certainly became one of the moft intolerable 
« fovereigns that ever reigned over a free people.” 


Let the reader contemplate thefe characters, and pafs judg- 
ment on the humanity and veracity of the Rev. Mr. Comber, 
who has publickly accufed Dr. Smollett as a partifan of the 
houfe of Stuart. We are truly forry to meet with fuch a cha- 
tacter as his in canonicals, ; 


‘The inconfiftencies which this formidable Zoilus pretends to 
have found in the Complete Hiftory of England, will, upon 
candid examination, be found incontrovertible proofs of the 
author’s impartiality. Attached to no party, and independent 
of both, be fcorned to fupprefs any circumftance tending to 
the illuftration of hiftorical truth ; to reprefent one prince all 
angel, and another all fiend, as they happened to patronize 
or difcourage this or that party, or cabal. He found them 
mixed charaéters, and as fuch he has handed them down for 
the ufe of pofterity. A character ought to be drawn from the 
general tenour of a man’s conduc and deportment ; not from 
a fingle circumftance that feems to contradi& that general te- 
nour. Every perfon acquainted with the human mind, knows 
that there are little inconfiftencies even in the moft eftablifhed 
and uniform character. We hardly meet in hiftory with a 
monftrum null@ virtute redemptum. We have known an hungry 
hion carefs one particular little dog, though he would have de- 
voured any other animal of the fame fpecies. Becaufe Henry 
VIII loved and proteéted Cranmer, whom he knew to differ 
from him in articles of faith, would it be fair to conclude, that 
Henry was a mild fovereign, and moderate with refpeé to re- 
ligion? ‘Though Henry wept when he was informed of his 
wife’s backfliding, does it follow that Henry was a _ tender- 
hearted prince? No, becaufe we know from undoubted evi- 
dence, that Henry was one of the moft cruel tyrants that ever 
lived. With refpe& to King William, Dr. Smollett fays, he 
was dead to all the warm and generous emotions of the human 
heart, a cold relation, an indifferent husband, &c. Mr. Com- 
ber affirms this isa falfe, malicious charge: for King William 
was afflifted at the death of his queen: he preffed Portland’s 
hand to his bofom, even while he lay in extremity; and after 
his death it appeared, that a ring was tied to his left arm, 
containing fome hair of Queen Mary: ergo, he had very warm 
affeftions, and even a romantic degree of love for his confort. 
We believe it will be unneceflary to comment upon thefe wife 


inferences, otherwife we might obferve, that William’s grief 
on 
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pn the queen’s death was deducible from another caufe: it 
arofe from a political fource. He knew he was on very bad 
terms with the Englifh nation in general : he knew that Mary’s 
title was the fureft foundation of his throne ; and that expiring, 
he had great reafon to expe& additional trouble and oppofi- 
tion. With refpeé& tothe ring, in all probability, it was tied 
to his arm by Mary’s own hand, and there he allowed it to con- 
tinue. This indeed is fuch a circumftance, as deferves no ree 
gard; and no other author but Mr. Comber would, we believe, 
have brought it up-as an evidence againft the concurrent tefti- 
mony of fo many writers, who have reprefented William as a 
cold husband. As for the marks of affeétion he expreffed for 
the Earl of Portland on his death-bed, it was a very flender ac- 
knowledgment for a life of fervice : we will grant it was ows 
ing to a fentiment of gratitude, or, perhaps, to a tender re- 
membrance of the fcenes they had paffed together: it was ne- 
ver fuppofed he was intirely deftitute of paflion. We know of 
no fuch character that ever exifted. Befides, William’s heart 
might receive unufual impreffions. It might be foftened and 
intendered by bodily infirmity, or by a near and certain profpec& 
of death. We would not willingly afcribe this mark of affec- 
tion to any more impure motive. We would not, like Mr. 
Comber, expofe the charaéter of his favourite prince, by a ri- 
diculous differtation on the fecret vice which is imputed to him 
by Bifhop Burnet. Even Dr. Smollett, whom the faid Mr. 
Comber brands as a partial defamer of King William, has funk 
that circumftance, which is a charge by implication, more fe- 
yere upon him than any thing that is mentioned in the Complete 
Hiftory of England. But the author of that performance, dif- 
dained to retail the fcandal even of Bifhop Burnet, becaufe it 
was unfuftained by proper hiftorical evidence. Mr. Comber 
feems to challenge the hiftorian to produce one inftance of Wil- 
liam’s imperious temper; and by way of negative proof of the 
contrary, enumerates fome inftances, in which that prince was 
obliged to truckle to his parliament, in order to avoid a general 
infurrection. But we will obferve, that the very relu€tance with 
which he complied on thefe occafions, is acollateral proof of his 
imperious difpofition. We can mention inftances, in which 
even Henry VIII. who was the moft defpotic and imperious of 
all our kings, fubmitted with great repugnance to his houfe of 
commons. ‘That prince having brought in a bill to prevent 
his being deprived of premier feizin, and the profits of livery, 
which were confiderable, it met with violent oppofition in the 
houfe of commons, and was actually thrown out. Henry 
ftormed and raged; but the commons continwing obftinate, he 
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was fain to acquiefce. The twogreat charters, and all the po~, 
pular laws that were extorted from John, Henry Ill. Richard 
il. and other weak princes, might, with the fame juftice, be, 
adduced as inftances of mildnefs and condefcenfion ; though 
every body knows, that thofe princes were not only imperious,, 
but even defpotic in their difpofitions, and compelled by their 
fubjects to fubmit. If fuch princes, efpecially Henry VIIL., 
who was more abfolute than any of his predecefiors. fince the. 
reign of William the conqueror, at an zxra when the liberty 
and privileges of the commons were not afcertained, found it 
convenient to comply with the ill humour of the lower houfe ; 
how much more neceflary was it for William III. to truckle,, 
when the power of the commons was in the zenith; when he 
found himfelf furrounded with malcontents ; and even deferted 
by agreat number of thofe who had raifed him to the throne ? 
Yet, even then he did not fubmit without grumbling, com- 
plaining, and even threatening to abdicate the throne, and 
Jeave the nation in anarchy. But now that we have expofed 
the ftupidity of Mr. Comber’s reafoning, in order to prove a 
negative, let us fee, whether or not, the imperious difpofition 
of William may not be afcertained by undeniable hittorical 
facts. When James fent a letter to him, inviting him to St. 
James’s, with fuch a number of guards as he ihould think ne- 
ceflary, that they might confer together upon means for ap- 
peafing the troubles of the nation ; the prince would not deign 
to anfwer this civil meffage from his uncle and father-in-law, 
but ordered the meflenger, who was no lefs than the Earl of 
Feverfham, to be difarmed and arrefted. If this was not zme- 
rious, we know not what is. The Prince of Orange, before he 
was invefted with any national authority, ordered King James 
to retire to Ham, and that unhappy prince was forced out of 
his own bed at midnight. The Prince of Orange fent his fo- 
reign troops to take poffeffion of Whitehall, and ordered them 
to drive away the Englifh guards by force, fhould they reiuie 
to retire by fair means. The Dutch troops accordingly took 
poffeffion of the palace, and Solmes placed double fentries upon 
the king’s perfon. Will any perfon deny that this was an im- 
perious way of proceeding ?———While the two houles were bufy 
in concerting meafures for fettling the government, William 
maintained a fullen filence, until finding that their views were 
likely to have a different termination from that which he ex- 
pected, he fent for the leading men among the nobility, and 
tlatly told them, that he would neither accept of a regency, nor 
reign by the courtefy of his wife; but if they did not think 


proper to confer the crown upon him in his own right, he 
would 
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would go about his bufinefs, and intermeddle no further in their 
affairs. Where is he that will fay this was not an encroachment 
on the freedom of debate, an imperious interpofition, by which 
he ditated in his own favour, at the head of a foreign army ; 
a palpable hint which the lords durft not negle& with any re- 
gard to their own fafety ?——Yet fome hiftorians are not afhamed 
to extol King William, for the moderation with which he con- 
duéted himfelf on this occafion. 


On the eve of the battle of Boyne, William treated his general 
the Duke of Schomberg with the moft imperious negle&: he 
did not impart to him even the order of battle, but fent 
it to the duke’s tent ;.an unmerited and public affront, for which 
he had fpecified no reafon, and which was a glaring proof of 
his imperious difpofition. In theyear 1698 King William, at his 
departure for Holland, left fealed orders with the miniftry, di- 
recting that fixteen thoufand men fhould be retained in the fer- 
Vice, xotwithftanding the vote of the commons, by which the ftanding 
army was limited to ten thoufand. If this was not an émperious ex- 
ertion of fovereign power, and an arbitrary infult upon the par- 
liament, we are at alofs to know the meaning of the word im- 

: perious. King William not only difowned the a& of parliament,. 
and the letters patent which he had paffed in favour of the 
Scottifh company; but by his minifter at Hamburgh, a€tually 
threatened the inhabitants of that city with his refentment, 
fhould: they affift the Scots in their undertaking. He after- 
wards fent orders to all the governors of the Englifh planta- 
tions, forbidding them, on pain of his difpleafure, to fupply the 
Scots, on the Ifthmus of .Darien, with provifion ; and by thefe 

“means ruined.a hopeful colony, fettled by a company of his 
own fubjeéts, which he had folemnly taken into his proteétion, 
and authorized by letters patent under his own hand. If this was 
not imperious dealing, it was fomething worfe, to which the Rev. 
Mr. Comber may give aname. William’s conduét, with refpe& 
- to the maffacre of Glencoe, about which Mr. Comber has writ 
fuch precious ftuff, we will not place to the account of an im- 
perious difpofition ; becaufe theauthor of the Complete Hiftory 
of England has reprefented it as equivocal and uncertain; and 
. in fo doing has evinced his own impartiality. 











An unperious difpofition will more frequently break out in the 
] private deportment of a limited monarch, than in his public 
| tranfactions, which are executed by eftablifhed forms, and 
conducted with political care and circumfpection. William’s 
imperious difpofition appeared in exacting implicit obedience 
froin his wife, in being difficult of accefs, in maintaining a dif- 
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tant referve with his nobles, in treating the Princefs Anne with 
difrefpeét, in difgracing the Earl of Marlborough, to whom he 
owed great obligations, and in many other private occurrences, 
which it is beneath a general hiftorian to enumerate. 


Enough we conceive has been faid, to convince the candid réader 
of the falfity, the futility, the malice and effrontery, with which the 
author of the Complete Hiftory of England, has been attacked 
by a man he does not know, and to whom he could not poffi- 
bly have given the leaft provocation. Had we taken notice of 
every mifreprefentation, abfurd inference, and falfe deduétion 
that occurs in the performance before us, our obfervations would 
have fwelled into a large volume. This, however, we will be 
bold to affirm, that there is not one objection brought againft 
the Complete Hiftory of England, by the Rev. Mr. Comber, 
which we would not undertake to refute, to the fatisfaction 
of the public; if it was poffible that the public could pay the 
leaft regard to the felf-evident abfurdities of fuch a malignant 
fcribbler. We cannot, however, help obferving the confiftency 
and politenefs of Mr. Comber, a gentleman (as we underftand) 
in holy orders, and a relation (as he himfelf tells us) to the 
Duke of Leeds. After having loaded Dr. Smollett with the moft 
virulent abufe ; after having branded him with the epithets of 
Papift, Jacobite, Proititute, and Fool, and foamed, as it were, 
with the moft intemperate rage, from the beginning to the laft 
page of his produétion: he very modeftly fays, he hopes he has 
kept within the bounds of good breeding, and employed none 
of that virulence which the Critical Reviewers have exercifed 
againit the mof re/pectable charaGers. One can hardly refrain 
from laughing when he reads this declaration. Mr. Comber 
may be always affured, that it is not in his power to excite the 
indignation of the Critical Reviewers: there are fome objeés 
too contemptible to excite refentment. We fhould be glad, 
however, to know what thofe mof refpefable chara&ers are, that 
we have treated with indecency. Thofe mof re/pefable perfo- 
nages are Drs. She————e and H—ll, Gr ths and his 
{poufe ; a groupe, to which the Rev. Mr. Comber will make a 
very proper addition. We think we fee this formidable band, for- 
getting the diftinétions of party, fitting in clofe divan, animated 
with double pots, encouraged with double pay, by the right 
worfhipful the proprietors of R n, to renew their attacks 








againft the Complete Hiftory of England. We fhall prophecy, 
however, that the author of that work will never deign to 
take any public notice of what may be advanced againft him by 
writers of their clafs. He confiders them as little inconfidera- 


ble curs barkimg at the moon. Neverthelefs, in order to whet 
their 
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their fpleen, we will inform the Rev. Mr. Comber, that not- 
withftanding the uncommon arts, and great expence, with which 
his honeft employers: have puffed and advertifed his pamphlet, 
the Complete Hiftory of England continues to rife in the efti- 
mation of the public; and that above ten thoufand numbers 
of the work are weekly purchafed by the fubjeés of Great 
Britain, befides thofe that are fold in Ireland and the planta- 


tions. 
Invidus, alterius, macrefcit, rebus opimus. 
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Art. VII. Some Enquiries concerning the frft Inhabitantr, Languagt, 
Religion, Learning, and Letters of Europe. By a member of the 
Society of antiquaries in London. 4to, Price 6s. Fletcher. 


HE author of this traé, in his advertifement prefixed by 

way of preface, fays, the courfe of his enquiries led hima 
infenfibly into an unknown country, a fcene wild and dark to 2 
proverb ; where it was no lefs difficult to find the way, than if 
it could be found, to perfuade others to followhim. The ob- 
fervation is certainly juft. ‘The fcene of antiquity lies before 
us, like the ruins of a vaft empire, partly overwhelmed with 
the fea, partly overgrown with wood, weeds, and bufhes, and 
partly buried in rubbifh. If a column, or the corner of a por 
tico continues ftanding, it ferves only to point out the heap of 
undiftinguifhable ruins, that lies behind it. If we find the frag- 
ment of a caufeway, it leads us into fome impenetrable thicket, 
fome fullen pool, or into a dreary wafte, where the underftand- 
ing is bewildered, and all diftinction perifhes. Nay, great part 
of antiquity is fairy ground, that dances before the imagina- 
tion, like a fantaftic illufion; but vanifhes like a dream at the 
approach of judgment and fober inquiry : what then are we to 
expect from fuch a performance as that which now lies before 
us? at beft, but an unneceflary profufion of learning, and a 
feries of ingenious conjectures : lights that ferve only to render 
the darknefs more vifible. Our author, like a ftaunch, expe- 
rienced hound, has run upon the fcent without flinching ; and 
even in feveral places ftarted petty game, which hath always. 
taken wing like the fowls of heaven : but with refpeé to the 
great objects of his purfuit, he muft, of neceflity, be often at 
fault. The dew of the morning is exhaled; the tainted breeze 
is paft ; the fun, the wind and the rain; and the trampling 
foot of time have travelled over the plain; fo that little or 
nothing remains to direét the moft fagacious nofe. 
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Our author takes it for granted, that Europe was peopled 
from Afia, and that not till after the difperfion ; that the Cims 
merians were the firft people of Europe ; that the Cimmerians 
were Scythians ; that the earth was replenifhed from Ararat, 
which was not a mountain of Armenia, as generally fuppofed; 
but the very fame with Mourit Imaus in Scythia. He imagines 
the ark refted on that part of Imaus called Asis Nupyos, or 
the {tone tower, which he takes to have been the very pattern 
of what the projectors defigned to build in the plains of Shi- 
nar. Since the gentleman is fo minute and circumftantial, we 
wifh he had indulged us with a drawing and the dimenfions of 
that wonderful tranfport, which contained a male and female 
of all the beafts that roamed over the face of the earth, and of 
all the fowls that winged the buxom air. We fhould have been 
glad to know whether the lyon and the heifer, the tyger and 
the lamb, the fox and the poultry, the eagle and the buftard, 
the hawk and the partridge, fported together, or were cooped 


up in feparate ttalls and cages. 


He fuppofes that the Scythians were fo called from their 
bowmanfhip, and quotes Cambden in his Proleg de Scotis, 
who fays, that in the Saxon tongue, Scyran and Sceoran, figs 
nify to faoot ; whence Sceota, Scots, whom Nennius calls ‘in 
Latin, Scythe, the Saxons Sczoran, ScyTTAN, and ScyTriscy 
which is likewife Scythians; and fo the Dutch Scutten, and the 
Welch Y{cot, mean both Scots and Scythians. He fays they 
fpoke the language of Japhet, which, by different families and 
emigrations, was divided into different dialects, which in the 
fequel became different tongues ; that barbarians and Scythians 
were fynonymous terms ; that neverthelefs, the firft inhabitants 
of Greece, the Pelafgians, were a colony of this very people. If 
it be afked how he has raifed this fuperftruéture of opinions, 
we muft anfwer, ‘upon very flender foundation.” A few {craps 
of equivocal quotations from Strabo, Plutarch, Salmafius, Juf- 
tin, Procopius, and a parcel of old fcholiafts. It is like an 
impeachment confifting of articles, which, though fingly not 
treafonable, are fuppofed to conftitute high-treafon in the ag- 
gtegate. In like manner thefe quotations, though they make 
nothing fingly, are fuppofed to amount to fomething in the 


lump. 


Our learned antiquarian fays, that Europe was inhabited by 
the Celtes or Wettern Scythians, the fame with the Galate of 
the Greeks, the Galli of the Romans, and the Hyperboreans 
of Heraclides ; that Gomer was their founder: but why they 


were called Celtes, certes he knoweth not: nor can he tell whe- 
with 


the 


ther the Celtz were prior, cr pofterior to, or cotemporary 
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the Cimmerians. Here indeed he feems to be overfpread with 
Cimmerian darknefs. Our author now proceeds to rummage 
the antiquities of Pexron, who, in our opinion, was himfelf an ~ 
old woman, And now we have a ftrange account of the Titans, 
called Inyssis, Gigantes, Terrigene, or fons of the earth, 
whom fome authors fuppofe to have been Phenicians or Agyp- 
tians, the pofterity of Ham, and not of Japhet. Then he fkims 
over the A-gyptian antiquities, and fays, that the Atlantians 
boafted that their country was the birth-place of the gods, and 
that Uranus was their father: but who thefe Atlantians were, 
whether Africans, Afiatics, Europeans, or Americans, neither 
Diodorus, Plato, Apollonius, nor our author himéfelf, can de- 
termine. He is of opinion, however, that the Atlantic ifland, 
faid by Plato to be as large as Afia and Lybia, was then, and 
{till is, in being, though he cannot tell where: fuch are the im- 
portant refearches of antiquarians, He next gives us an account 
of the depofition of Uranus, by the Titans ; as how Saturn 
reigned over the weftern parts, and the Titans kept poffeffion 
of the northern. He fuppofes the Titan language was univer- 
fal in Europe, and this was no other than the Celtic, the root 
of the Gallic, Teutonic, Britith, lrifh, Cantabrian, the Finnic 
or Laponian, and fifter-diale& of the Hebrew. 








We now meet with a curious differtation on the @adiric my- 
tteries, which he imagines, conftituted the firft idolatry of 
Greece. The Cabiric myfterics arofe from the victory of Jupi- 
ter over the Titans. ‘The gads were known under the general 
denomination of Cadiri. The myfteries were inftituted by the 
Pelafgians in Samothrace, transferred to feveral iflands, fuch as 
Crete and Rhodes, and even conveyed by Dardanus to Mount 
Ida in Phrygia. This Dardanus and Jafion were fons. of Jupi- 
ter; and Cadmus, though a ftranger, was initiated into the 
myfteries, on his marrying their fifter Hermione or Harmonia. 
Cadmus fettled in Beeotia, and fortified the citadel of Thebes, 
Cabiri or Cabarim, in the Hebrew, fignifies the Dii magzi, or 
potentes, Mrytae ~ dwar. They were confaciati, conjurati, or 
the allied gods. They were the Déi conjentes, and the Pena- 
tes: their number was twelve, fix male, and fix female; Ju- 
piter, Neptune, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Vulcan, Juno, Vetta, 
Ceres, Minerva, Diana, Venus. Their minifters were called 
Corybantes in Samothrace and Lemnos; Idzi Daétyli in Phry- 
gia; Curetes in Crete ; Telchines at Rhodes, and Salii at Rome. 
The Cabiric myiteries allude to the hiftory of Jupiter. 





‘ In all antient cuftoms we are to expe& fomething analo- 
* gous to the facts upon which they were founded ; and this is 
Vor. VI. September 1758. S ‘ often 
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often minutely explained by ancient authors. The Cabiri¢ 
myfteries were performed with fuch fecrecy, that little has 
been revealed concetning them ; but what is known will bear 
an allufion to the true hiftory of Jupiter, without the necef= 
fity of training it to allegory. The firft article of the rités 
enjoined the votaries to conceal the names of the gods ; and 
this, in a réligious view, perhaps, may only prove their great 
antiquity. Idolatry was then ia its infancy ; men before that 
time knew but one God ; unlefs it may be thought, that they 
worfhipped the fun, moon, and ftars. It was unlawful to 
make any reprefentation, or evén to pronounce the name, of 
God : precepts which the Jews religioufly obferve to this day. 
But if we take it in a political fenfe, it may allude to the fe~ 
crecy with which the alliance of the gods was concerted: and 
the rites were performed in the night, perhaps to denote that 
the victory was gained by fome ftratagem, or furprize. Thofe 
whto were initiated into the myfteries wete generally youths. 


"Fhe perfon mitiated was placed on a throne, the priefts dancing 


round him ; which has all the appearance of proclaiming the 
young Jupiter king. The priefts too were young perfons, and 
equal in number to the gods. It was the office, or privilege, 
of the high prieft to ab/olve a criminal, who had killed even 
a brother; and for this the heathens are reproached by the 
chriftians. But in fighting againft their neareft relations the 
Titans, the gods muft have been often reduced to that ne- 
ceflity ; and an indemnity was probably provided for fuch 
accidents, when they firft entered into the confederacy. 


‘The chief and only thing in thefe rites, that the ancients’ 
acknowledged to bear any relation to Jupiter, was the dance 
of the Corybantes in armour; ftriking upon their fhields: 
in imitation of a battle. The common reafon given for 
this cuftom, is a fable too grofs to be believed as a fact 5 
and I don’t remember, that it has ever been explained: 
in- an. allegorical way. If we take it in conjunétion with the 
other part of the ceremony, the enthronizing a young per- 
fon; we cannot but think that it alludes to a fa&,- fomething 
later than the mere infancy of that God. The dance in ar- 
mour was a moft ancient cuftom with thofe who had gained: 
a victory ; and this of the gods is the firft, whereof we find’ 
any footiteps in hiftory. The Bacchanalian rites, in memory 
of Bacchus’s victories, were formed upon this plan ; and from 
hence came the famous Pyrrhic dance, fo celebrated by Greeks: 
and Romans, nor yet entirely effaced by time ; traces of’ it 
ftill remaining in feveral partsof Europe.’ 


Our’ 
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Our author, after having obferved that the Titan war was tHe 
firft zrain European hiftory, is of opinion, that it could not be 
later than the age of Strug, the anceftor of Abraham, where St. 
lipiphanius clofes the Scythian period. He concludes, that the 
Cabiri were the firft heathen gods ; ‘ that the myfteries of Mag- 
* na Mater, Ceres, Bacchus, &c. were only branches that fprung 
from the Cabiric ; and are thetefore fometimes confounded 
with them. That Pan, Bacchus, Silenus, Sylvanus, Pluto; 
and others; by fome reckoned among the older deities, mutft 
be pofterior to the twelve great gods. That Herciles was not 
in the firft grand alliance of the gods, though he is reported 
to have fought on their fides and is therefore to be accounted 
a later deity. And now the reader may confider at his leifure, 
whether Vulcan, the moft ancient deity of Egypt, was not 
originally a Grecian god; and Hercules, the oldeft Tyrian 
god, a Scythian. Whether it is mote probable, that Cybele; 
the great goddef$ of the Sidonians, came from Egypt, rather 
than Greece or Phrygia. Andin fhort, whether the boafted 
antiquities of Phenicia and Egypt, are not fragments of the 
true hiltory of Mofes, biended with tie older fables of the 
Greeks.’ 
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He feems to think that ftienco in Europe began with the Ti- 
tans, and did not take its origin from Egypt; but that Greece 
was the fountain of arts and fciences.’ He produces feveral 
plaufible conje&tures, for believing that aftronomy in Europe 
came froth the Titans or Scythians; and that the Barbaric 
fphere was the northern hemifphere firit cultivated by the Scy- 
thians. He proves that the names of the planets were Tita- 
hic ; and that Apollo and Diana were northern deities. He 
how enquires about the Hyperborean ifland, mentioned by Dio- 
dorus, which has been the fubje&t of fo much difpute and 
conjeture, and fuppofes it to be Iceland. He obfetves, that the 
true hiitory of Greece was deftroyed by the introduétion of 
letters; for when the alphabet was oncé known, they utterly 
negtetted their former learning and hiftory, which was perpe- 
tyated in hieroglyphical characters. ‘Then the Greeks began 
to defpife their neighbours as barbarians; they polifhed their 
language, and that of the Titans began to decline in Europe. 
He thinks the Gothic language had its rife in Afiatic Scythia, 
and partook more of the northern idiom, as the Celtic had 
more of theeaftern. There is ftill a ftrong affinity between the 
Tartarian and the Saxon tongues, as appears from a vocabu- 
lary extracted from Bufbequius ; but which we haye not room to 


infert. 
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Our author feems to think, that the invention of letters was 4 
diicovery that tranfcended human genius ; that therefore, they 
were communicated by God to Mofes ; and that Cadmus, who 
was probably a Jew, conveyed the difcovery to Europe. He 
takes the alphabct of Cadmus to be one and the fame with that 
of Mofes ; and that this was no other than the Samaritan. He 
obferves, that the Egyptians hadno alphabet, confequently Mo- 
fes and Cadmus could not learn it in Egypt; that the Greeks 
had no alphabet before Cadmus ; and that the names of the firft 
letters are of eaftern termination, He affirms that Linus was 
the firft reformer of the Greek language; that the Pelaf- 
gians brought letters into Italy ; and that thefe were preferved 
by the Etrutcans ; that the Etrufcan letters were Pelafgic, and 
the Roman letters, Ionic ; but, that all alphabets are the fame 
originally. He afferts that the Runic or the Gothic is from the 
Greek ; that the Digamma, which Is the firft letter in the Ru- 
nic alphabet, was a note of guttural afpiration ; that the olic 
Digamma was a labial afpirate, common to all the nations in 
Europe; not appropriated folely to vowels, but fometimes af- 
fixed to confonants, as particularly to the Greek P or Rho, 
which is naturally a guttural, as is C, G, K, Q, and in moft 
antient languages, the letter L. He remarks that 4/ep/ is the 
Hebrew Digamma ; that this letter became mutilated when 
the found of languages grew fofter, and the alphabet began to 
be enlarged: that it was afterwards removed to make room 
for the vowel A. In the Runic alphabet, the Digamma pre- 
ferved its ftation and power, but by degrees loft its firft found, 
and was pronounced as F: yet the northern nations revived 
the old Digamma under the form of W, a letter unknown to the 
antient Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, and Goths; that is, with 
refpect to its form and place ; for, they certainly had the 


found, 


He endeavours to prove that the primitive alphabet had no 
vowels; and that the letter Jod was the general mark for the 
vowel. Finally, he affirms that the Britons, Scots, Irifh, and 
Saxons, ufed the corrupted Roman letters. 


Thus, gentle reader, have we for thy fake, made fhift to 
thrid this labyrinth of argument and conjecture ; in the con- 
ftru&tion of which, the learned author has taken a great deal of 
pains to very little purpofe. 


Anny 
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Art. VIII. Eden: or, a Compleat Body of Gardening. Contain- 
ing plain and familiar directions for raifing the Jeveral ufeful pro- 
dués of agarden, fruits, roots, and herbage; from the. practice of 
the moft fuccefsful gardeners, and the refult of a long experience. 
Together with the culture of all kinds of flowers, according to the 
methods of the Englith, French, awd Dutch florifts. dnd the 
dnowledge of curious plants, after the fyfiem of Linnzus. With 
Sigures and deferiptions of the flowers and plants proper for @ gar- 
den. Including the care and culture of the pleafure-garden. The 
bufinefs of the feminary for every week in the year. Catalogues 
and accurate deferiptions of the fruits as they come into feafon; and 
new and practical dire@ions for the management of fruit-trees. 
With the beft methods of culture for the feweral articles of the 
hitchen-garden : and the compleat management of the ground for 
raifing them, in the natural and artificial manner. Compiled and 
digefted from the papers of the late celebrated Mr. Hale, by the 
authors of the Compleat Body of Hufbandry. And comprehending 
the art of conftru@tizg a garden for ufe and pleafure ; the bef? me- 
thods of keeping it in order: and the moft perfe@ accounts of its 
feveral products. Folio, Osborne, 


HIS univerfal genius, fo famed for modefty, precifion, 

and veracity, whofe works do fuch honour to his coun- 
try, has furnifhed his Eden at a very finall expence of knowledge 
and application ; and, after all, his work is inaccurate and de~ 
fective. But his petulance is {till more inexcufable than his in- 
accuracy. Not content with having, like an huffar, plundered 
the gardens and fields of other men, he reviles, and endeavours 
to depreciate, the very perfons whom he has thus pillaged. 


The title of this huge folio is a Compleat Body of Garden- 
ing ; and contains the figures and culture of about fix hundred 
plants, many of which are accidental varieties, differing only 
in colour, or in the compofition of the flowers, whether fingle 
or double. ; 


Linnzus mentions eleven hundred genera ; under many of which 
there is a great number of fpecies : but as many of his genera 
comprehend moffs, funguffes, and other plants which are not cul- 
tivated ; fo if half the number he mentions are only fuppofed 
fuch as are preferved in gardens, how far fhort does this boafted 
performance fail of its title ? 


_ How this book was compiled may be foon feen, by comparing 
it with fome of the modern books on botany, and, in particu- 
S 3 lar, 
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lar, with the Gardener’s Dictionary : but Linnzus’s Species of 
Plants is the foundation of the work. By the fynonima which 
that author has given to the plants, the books in which they 
are figured and deftribed. are pointed out; whereby the great 
botaniit who compiled this Body of Gardening, has been di- 
rected to them. The ufc he !.2s made of this, will appear by 
looking into Commeline’s Piants oi the Amfterdam garden, from 
which book he has copied the esd and defcriptions of more 
than fourfcore plants, and this fo fervilely, as that, where they 
are drawn out of proportion, the copies are exaétly the fame. 
Whoever wiil be at the trouble to look over Swertius’s Florile- 
gium, Parkinfon’s Garden of Flowers, Merian’s American Plants, 
and one or two other books, will find the figures of the plants 
in this notable performance, entirely copied from them ; though 
H—ll pretends they were drawn from nature, and not from 
books. It muft alfo be obferved, that wherever Dr. Linneus 
has made any miftake, this author has followed him in it. Indeed 
nothing elfe could be expected ; for it is very plain from the per- 
formance, that the author has never feen half of thofe fix hun- 
dred plants-he has mentioned; otherwife he could net have 
ranked plants which are annual, for perennial, and vice verfa, 


When we examine the culture of plants, it is very eafy to fee 
from whence he has borrowed the far greateft part, as well as ta 
obferve that he has only altered the words of the duthors from 
whom he has borrowed them. 


All the articles relating to the difpofition of gardens and 
groves, making of gravel and grafs walks, water, and the con- 
firu€tion of green-houfes and ftoves, are taken from the 
Gardener’s Dictionary, with no other difference than that of 
varying the words; and the weekly directions for performing 
the works, are tran{rcibed from the Gardener’s Kalendar. 


Whenever this author has ventured to advance any thing of 
his own, it appears how little he is acquainted with the praéti- 
¢al parts of gardening. Any one who looks over the different 
compotts here dire@ted for the plants, cannot help believing 
they were compiled by one who has been bred to the pharma- 
ceutical compofing of medicines, and not by a perfon who is 
the leaft fkilled in gardening. 


He dogmatically talks of the Dutch and French gardeners 
exceeding thofe of our awn country in the management of 
plants ; ; and how far many of their plants furpafs in beauty thofe 
in the Englifh gardens. Here, however, he expofes his own ig- 


norance greatly ; ; for there is not one perfon of fkill that has 
feen 
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feen the gardens i in any other part of Europe, who does not own, 
that there is a much greater variety of plants, and thofe in 
greater perfection in the Englifh gardens, than are to be found 
an any other country. 


In the direétions for managing the kitchen and fruit garden, 
avhenever he ventures to ftray from his guide, it is eafily feen to 
perfons of fmall experience in the art, how little he knows of the 
matter. In the directions given for preparing of the ground, 
it is very plain he is totally ignorant of the practice of the Lon- 
don gardeners, and particularly abfurd in his dire€tions for 
trenching the ground twice in winter, a method which every 

rdener knows to be impratticable. The crops fucceed, each 
other great part of the year; fo that there is but little time for the 
ground to lye fallow: nor is it neceffary when the ground is fo 
well laboured as in moft of the kitchen gardens near London, 
where there are better vegetables of all kinds raifed than in any 
other part of Europe. This author likewife advances, that all 
efculent plants are better tafted, which grow upon undunged 
ground, than thofe which are produced upon rich land: but all 
‘who have made trial of this fa& differ from him; it being 
notorious, that the vegetables of every kind, which grow quick, 
are much tenderer and fweeter than thofe of flower growth: 
and as dunging the ground promotes their growth, {o it is well 
known to mend their flavour. 


The letters of Mr. Stephenfon and Mr. Barnsdeferve notice ; 
for if there are any fuch perfons (which may be doubted as much 
as that the book was compiled from papers of Mr. Hale) they 
mutt be perfons of as little skill in the art of gardening as the 
author; and the latter as little to be regarded in point of 
facts. 


The author of Eden direéts beans to be planted in Auguft for 
an early crop: this was objected to as being a very improper 
feafon; for thefe would be in flower by the time of the froft 
coming on, fo would be killed. To this he replied, that he 
fhould teach how to preferve them. This was by cutting down 
their ftalks at the time of their beginning to flower. And to 
give a proof of this being practifed, he inferts a letter from Ste- 
phenfon, who, by his letter fhews he had never feen the practice ; 
but conjetures that the roots of the beans would be killed by 
the wet and froft enteriag at the wounds, (which would certainly 
be the cafe) therefore advifes the covering of the beans with 
bell glaffes and ftraw. But it is a great pity he has not men- 
tioned how mafty -bell-glaffes will be neceffary to cover as many 
S 4 plants 
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plants as will produce beans enough for one difh, by which his 
readers might judge of the expence. And it is as neceflary ta 
know if the covering uncut beans in this or any other manner, 
would not produce them much earlier, 


The cutting down of beans in fummer has been practifed long 
before either of thefe perfons exifted; but it was to retard them 
for a late crop, for no one thought of doing.this to have them 


- ~ m4 oO +b 4 
early, before this author. 


As to what Barns writes, or rather the author to himfelf under 
that name, it is the moft ridiculous nonfenfe that ever was 
publithed. The fuccefs pretended from it is of a piece with 
many of the facts roundly afferted in that book; for which there 
is not the leaft foundation in truth: and every perfon who is 
acquainted with the praCtice of gardening muft fmile when he 
reads them. 


The whole piece deferves to be expofed; but we fhall only 
take notice, that as the author promifes to exhibit the plants 
according to the feafon when they are in perfeétion, how littls 
this has been regarded, may be feen by the following lift. 


For SEPTEMBER, 


Crimfon Amaryllis, It flowers in March and April. 
Gloriofa, ——~ —_— June, 
Acanthus, — _~ ditto. 


OcTOBER 


Poinciana, ——~ — December, 
African Golden Sage, — May and June, 
Sweet Calla, -—— —_——- May. 
Velvet Bindweed, — _ May and June, 
Trifoliate Erythryna, _ — ditto. 
Grewia, — —_ June and July, 
Vine-leav’d Geranium. — — ditto, 


NOVEMBER, 
Long-fruited Trichofanthes — July and Auguft, 


American Euonymus = — ditto. 
Corymbous Ceanothus _ _ ditto. 
Yellow Cluftered Aloe, -—- Auguft and September. 
India Sida, _ — July and Auguft. 


Candy Chryfanthemum, — July, Aug. Sept. 
Polyanthus Primrofe, = March and April. 


French 
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French and African Marygolds, . dead before Novem. 
Indian Nafturtium, — dead. 
Perficaria, —— _ dead. 


DECEMBER. 


Mimulus, — in July and Auguft. 
Sarracena, —— — July. 
Variegated Afclepias, —_ ditto. 
Pedtinate Othonna, —— —_ April. 
Guernfey Lilly, —— -—  Ottober. 
Liria, _— -__ June. 
Double Nyétanthes, — — July. 
Sea Pancratium, —_——- _ July. 
JANUARY. 
Colchicum, -~- ——~- — September. 
Blue Starry Hyacynth, — Feb. and March, 
Heart-leav’d Borbonia, — — July, 
Canary St. John’s Wort, —— June, July. 
Canary broom, —- ——- April. 
Alated Verbeffina, — July and Auguft. 
Crimfon Craffula, _— _—— ditto. 
FEBRUARY. 
Judas Tree, — —_ May. 
Pulfatilla, — — April. 
Tree Houfeleek September and Oétober. 
Many flowered Snowdrop, - April and May. 
Giant Afclepias, -_——— July. 
Tree Mint, | ——— May and June. 
Multifid-leav’d Senecio, July and Auguit. 
Diamond Mefembryanthemum July, &c. 
Proliferous Datura, — July and Auguft. 
Lady’s Slipper, —— june. 
Pfidium, —_ — June. 
Many-leav’d Caffia — — © July and Auguft. 
Marca. 
Pendulous Cytifus, _— — May. 
Spiked Cytifus, © — _ July. 
Philadelphus, — May. 
Dwarf Piony, — — ditto. 
Double Cherry, ~= — April. 
Peruvian Hyacinth, _ May and June. 
Self-heal, _ _ July. 
Early Shrub Anonis, - May. 
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Tutfan-leav’d Apocynum, — in July, 
Indian Heliotrope, —_ July and Auguft, 
Dracocephalon, _ -— Augutt, 

APRIL 
Mezecreon, _~ February and March, 
Black Hellebore, January and February. 
Dotted Acadian Lilly, -- June, 
Quadrifoliate Bignonia, — July. 
Blue Cluftered After, — _° ditt, 
May, 
Blue Oriental Hyacinth, March and April, 
Fritillaries, —_ —_ ditto, 
Zimbul Hyacinth, —_ — March, 
Golden Amaryllis, _ September. 
June, 
Double Wood Anemone, _ April. 
‘Tulips, — ' April and May. 
Yellow and White Jonquil, — April. 
Sanguinaria, _ ditto. 
Nonpareil Daffodil, _— April. 
Amethyftine Mufcary, — ditto. 
Ju. y. 
Poetic Daffodil, — May. 
Inverted Columbine, — ditto. 
Oriental Gladiole, _ — ditto, 
Majeftic Crown Imperial, _ April. 
4Great Chalcedonian Anemone, —_ April, 
Silver and Gold Daffodil, —= — May. 
Sufian Iris, — — ditto. 
‘Single Golden Amaryllis, Sept. and O&. 
AvuGus5sT. 
Great White Afphodel, -— May. 
Preneftine Rofe, June. 
Mandrake, —_~ —- March. 
Spanith bulbous Iris, _ May. 
Yéllow Hemerocalis, —— June. 
Bee Flower, —_= — May and June. 
‘Ctimfon Bizantine Lilly, —_— June. 
‘Storax Tree, — — June. 


Ssre- 
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SEPTEMBER. 











Beureria, —_ May. 

Striped Lilly, _ July. 

Late bulbiferous Lilly, ditto, 

Broad-leay’d ftarry Hyacynth, —— ditto. 
OcTOBER. 

. Broad-leav’d Scabious, —_—— July. 
Allobrogian Hemerocallis, — ay, 
Double-red Campion, —- May. 
Arabian Ornithogalum, _— ditto. 
Dark flowered white Hellebore, June and July. 
Green backed Ornithogalum, June. 
Corymbous lobated Spirza, May and June, 
Prickly Ofteofpermum, _ ditto. 
Double white Lilly, -— ay: 
Virginian Pulmonaria, —_ ay. 
Purple Cortufa, — April. 


Without giving ourfelves or the reader any further trauble 
jn tracing out the errors and plagiarifm that abound jn this 
performance, we fhall only fay, we think it impoffible that any 
complete or finifhed work of importance, can be produced by 
the flimfy talents, and fuperficial pen, of this general undertaker, 
who is, in our opinion, as great a quack in botany as he tras 
proved himfelf to be in every other fpecies of writing. 


Monthly CaTaLloeéve. 


Art. 9. In Honour to the Adminiftration. The Importance of the 
African Expedition confidered : with copies of the memorials, asdrawn 
up originally, and prefented to the miniftry; to induce them to take 
polelfion of the French forts and fcttlements in the river Senegal, 
as well as all other on the coaft of Africa. The «whole as planned 
by Malachy Poftlethwayt, efq; author of the Univerfal Difionary 
of trade and commerce. To which are added obfervations, illuftrat- 
ing the faid memorials, for the peculiar benefit and advantage of aif 
Britith, African, and Weft-hndia merchants and Britith planters, 
as well as the kirigdom in general. With reafons for Great-Britain’s 


keeping poffe(fion of the French African jfettlements, if pofpble, 
Humbly addrefied to the Britith minifiry. Pr. 2s. Cooper. 


Me Poftlethwaythas many years laboured for the fervice of 
the public ; and in our humble opinion, is intituled to fome 
notice of the adminiftration. Not that we would prefume to 
point out to our fuperiors how far any indtvidyal deferves encou- 

I tage- 
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ragement or recompence for his fervices to the common-wealth, 

confcious as we are of that difcernment and liberality by which 
our minifters are characterized. Sorry we are, nevethelefs, to 
find that the author of this tragét, whofe writings have fufficiently 
demonftrated his extenfive knowledge of commerce, as well as 
his uncommon zeal for the prefent eftablifhment, has been hi- 
therto neglected among the herd of projectors. 


But notwithftanding our regard for Mr. Poftlethwayt, we can- 
not help owning, that his conduct in publifhing this pamphlet at 
fuch a jun@ure, gives reafon to fufpe& his intention was to ap- 
propriate to himfelf the merit of projecting the happy expedition 
to the river Senegal, which we are certainly informed, was under- 
taken at the remonftrance of Friexd Cumming. We have un- 
doubted reafon to believe the miniftry afcribe to him, and to no 
other, the fcheme which has been fo fuccefsfully executed. 
They confulted him on the fubject: they followed his advice 
in every particular touching the armament neceflary to enfure 
fuccefs ; and no doubt they will reward him in proportion to the 
national advantage which his fcheme hath produced; and the 
great expence, lofs of time and trade he has been at to accom- 
plith it. 


The introduction to the pamphlet now before us, is an addrefs 
to the Britifh miniftry, in which the author explains the impor- 
tance of a conqueft over the French fettlements in Africa, and 
proves that it may greatly contribute to the ruin of the Afiatic 
commerce of France; feeing their trade of Africa is wholly car- 
ried on by means of their Eaft-India company, and is not lefs 
beneficial to them than their trade to Afia. ‘The introduétion 
ends with the proffer of a fcheme for humbling France and effec~- 
tually fupporting the king of Pruffia, which fcheme he defires 
permiffion to lay before the miniitry. 


His preface ufhers in a memorial written by the author upon 
the mifcarriage of the expedition to Rochfort, in order to induce 
the miniftry to undertake the expedition againft the French Afri- 
can fettlements in the river Senegal, and others on that coaft. 
Here we find a defcription of that coaft; of the river’s mouth, 
and the iflands lying in it; of the bar and the forts by which it 
is defended. ‘The memorial is illuftrated by obfervations well 
worth the perufal of our miniftry and merchants. 


He likewife gives us an alarming account of the French fur 
trade in America. 


In a word, we have in this commentary, a diftin& detail of all 
the branches of commerce, that are, or may be carried on in the 


different parts of Africa; and among the relt a curious account 
of 
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of their gold mines, extracted from the writings of Leo Africanus, 
and Pére L’ Abbat. 


Ast. 10. The Glorious Firft of Auguft ; or the bleffing of the revo~ 
lution completed, by the proteftant Jucceffion, in the amiable and illuf~ 
trious houfe of Hanover. A Sermon preached at Salter’s-Hall, Au- 
guft 1, 1758. to the fociety that fupport the Lord’s day morning lece 
ture at Litthe St. Helen’s. By George Benfon, D. D. Publifoed 
at the requeft of the fociety, and of the minifters. Pr. 6d. Waugh. 


The pious and loyal Mr. Benfon hath told us in this little fra 
mon (fo comprehenfive is it) the whole fale ftory of the revolu- 
tion. He tells us indeed much frange news in terms as /rrange, 
fhewing how-* king Charles the firft, led on by a popifh queen, 
* and other fuch high-flying counfellors, was brought to the 
‘ fcaffold, and publicly dyed a violent death.’ How * Charles 
* the fecond and his brother were educated by a French popifh 
* queen-mother, and were both of them in their exile reconciled 
* to the church of Rome.’ How James the fecond alarmed the 
nation, by fhewing his inclination to popery and arbitrary power $ 
and Sow ‘ the leading men of thefe kingdoms then invited over 
¢ the prince of Orange, who came over (he affures us) with but a 
* few forces; but the kingdom turn’d about, and came in greedily 
‘ tohim.’ He then gives us the fubitance of about a dozen as 
of parliament to fettle the crown on a proteftant line, and difap- 
point the French king, who (he very gravely affirms,) was greatly 
inclined to have England dependent upon him, in order to make 
way for the monarchy of Europe.—Thus (fays our author) ¢ had 
‘ it not been for the glorious revolution, and the proteffant fuc- 
é cefflion, the whole earth would have become full of the habita- 
« tions of barbarity and cruelty ; the pure gofpel banifhed from 
* among men ; and the whole furface of the globe a fcene of ty- 
¢ ranny and horror, confufion and defolation. Heaven defend 
‘ us! from what prodigious and complicated ruin did God, by 
“ king William, deliver us? Can we ever forget the glorious revolu- 
* tion? or be weary of our protefant royal family 7? 


Queen Anne, however, Mr. Benfon is certain, was going ¢ to 
« pave a way for the pretender, and this nation was once more 
‘ foivered over the brink of ruin, when God took away her life, 
‘ and introduced ding William’s legacy, the amiable and illuftrious 
‘ houfe of Hanover, O that glorious firft of Auguft ! that moft fignal 
‘ day which ought never to be forgot! shat rendered the bleffing of 
‘ the revolution complete.’ 


Our 
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Our author then jumps to the rebellion in 1715, from thenacé 
to that in forty-five: takes into confideration (en paffant) the king 
of Prufia and prince Ferdinand, the French fettlements in Aime- 
rica, &c. &c. and conciudes his /uperexceHent difcourfe with thefe 
words, ‘ Whether the nation, if general, will reform, or no; let 
« every one of us, by a patient continuance in well doing, feck 
‘ for glory, honour, and immortality ; and then we fhall not 
¢ mifs of perfeét happinefs in the world to come; though our 
« dear native country fhould go on in vice and wickednefs, till 
* its ruin becomes inevitable, and God departs from it, never to 
¢ return to it any more. 

¢ Which inay God in his abundant mercy, prevent, or long 
¢ defer! Amen! and Amen! 

There is fomething extremely curious m the latter part of Dr. 
Benfon’s with, that God would defer the ruin of England a little 
longer; humbly hoping, that the bridge won’t fall in tilt 4e is 
got fafe over. 


Art. 11. The Conftruion of the Nerves, and the Canfis of Nervous 
Diforders, praGically explained. With a diftin&ion of thofe difeases 
into tewo kinds, hitherto not fufficiently obferved, though cffential ta 
their cure. With plain dire®ions for nervous patients, in regard te 
wnanagement and medicines; anda few ufeful receipts. By Chritian 
Uvedalé, M.D. Being a faithful account of bis own pra&icey 
publifoed at the requefi of fome patients who have found its benefit. 
8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. Baldwin. 


What reafons could induce the author of this frerzy trifle, 
to ufher it into the world under a feigned name, we are 
at a lofs to conjefture. It bears the marks of his warm 
imagination and fpecious ftile too plainly, to leave a doubt with 
us of its being the genuine offspring of Dr. Hi. ex pede Herculem. 
Our author addreffes himfelf to the nervous, probably the fair 

atient ; modeftly profefling, that he writes not to phyficians. 

he defire we have of cherithing this faint bloom of a diffidence 
we never before difcovered in the Dr. obliges us to wifh that 
this pamphlet had deferved the approbation of the faculty. 


The Dr. begins with defcribing the nerves in a familiar and 
agreeable manner ; and obferves, that this is a fubject in which 
anatomy has yet made but imperfeét difcoveries. * Perhaps, fays 
* he, the time is at hand when they will be more perfectly 
* known. Ifthe Hunters of the age will take into their refearches 
‘ in the human frame, that affiftance from glaffes, which has’ 
* acquainted us with the parts of the minuteft infeéts: perhaps 


* this great point will be thoroughly underftood. What fa 
uade 
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« fuade myfelf I have feen is this. The brain is compofed of 
¢ two diftin& parts; appearing to the naked eye to be two diffe- 
« rent fub{ftances; but by the affiftance of glaffes, I have plainly 
¢ feen that the one is a continuation of the other, though in a 
¢ different form.’ We will not difpute the truth of this difco- 
very ; though we think it poflible, that the doctor’s heated ima- 
gination may have increafed the power of his microfcope. 


After he has defcribed the nerves in a way peculiar to himéelf, 
he proceeds to the caufes of nervous diforders, which he divides 
into thofe arifing from a foreign caufe, and thofe which are ab- 
folutely in the nerves themfelves; the former of which, he fays, 
are often occafioned by the diftemperatute of the circumambient 
flefh. His reafoning upon this is pretty and ingenious; but teo 
long to be inferted here. In the affe€tions of the nerves froma 
foreign caufe, the doétor has found medicines unnecefflary; at 
leaft what are called nervous ones; for abftemioufnefs will ge- 
nerally perform the cure. If evacuation be requifite, it ss for 
the feverifh or plethoric difpofition of the whole habit; and tho 
herves are eafed in confequence, 


Thofe diforders where the fault lies in the organs themfelwes, 
he diftinguifhes into two kinds. ‘Fhe one, where the conftruc- 
tion of the nerves is imperfe&t, and perform their office lan~ 
guidly: the other, where they overact their parts, and the fault’ 
feems an extreme delicacy. The firft is the cafe of the toxpid 
and dull; the laft, that of the tender and fenfible. Abftemi- 
oufnefs alone, he fays, will not do here; medicines mut be 
ealled in. 


Thefe two dHorders he thinks altogether different in their 
nature and origin; and from what he has obferved of the rife 
and progrefs of the fymptoms compared with diffe@ions, he ig 
mclined to believe, the feat of all nervous diforders lies in the 
medullary Jubftanee of the brain; and that the various fymptoms 
arife from the different nature of the diftemperature which affets 
fhat part. “‘ I think, fays the dotor, if 1 do not ftrangely de- 
* ceive myfelf, that I have found in diffeGtion the condition of 
* the medullary part of the brain fometimes fuch as to declare 
* its being loaded with a fluid of too tough a mature ; arid in 
* other fubjects appearing as if it had been penetrated by one 
* too thin and acrimonious: im both very different from the’ 
* ftate of health. 


© Thefe variations diffections fhew ; and fometimes in perfons 
®* who have died in extream cafes, the membranes have beer 
* almoit 
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« almoft offified. ‘This may account for all the fymptoms ; 
* and this only can: fuch a fluid as is fecreted in the brain, 
* fuch, and no other mutt be fent into the nerves; and its diffe- 
* rence may occafion all their diforders, rendering them torpid 
‘ when it is tough and thick, and irritating them too forcibly 


* when it is thin and acrimonious.’ The doétor mutt furely 
have forgot what he before faid, that the evidence of fight is not 
fufficient to determine whether or not the nerves contain a fluid. 
If he means an extraneous fluid, the obfervation is mifplaced, 
and produttive of confufion. 





Our author next recites ina concife, but diftin@ mariner, the 
fymptoms arifing from a thick, vifcid, and heavy nervous fluid ; 
and concludes this head with a few eafy, and /imple directions, 
concerning regimen and medicines. The firft confifts in good 
air, moderate exercife, light meals, chearful company, and in- 
ftead of tea an infufion of mother of thyme, which he efteems as 
little inferior to a fpecific. ‘ The faculty, fays the doétor, will 
« read this with furprize; for the herb is not ufed in their prac- 
* tice; but let the patient regard.it carefully. I have feen within 
* thefe three years two defperate cafes cured folely by this me- 
¢ dicine.’? For the benefit of our fair readers we will infert the 
doétor’s dire€&tions concerning it. ‘ It isa common herb, the 
€ flopes of grafs in Richmond gardens are covered with it, and 
« elfewhere on like ground it is abundant ; it fhould be gathered 
* in June, while the buds have not opened into flower ; and the 
« leaves and tops are the ufeful part: they fhould be picked off 
¢ and dried, and they will keep the year. Half as much as we 
¢ ufe of ted will make a pleafant breakfaft. The colour is a 
‘ bright green, the tafte light, high flavoured, and a little aro- 
* matic. It fhould be drank with the fineft fugar ; and cream 
¢ may be added at the patient’s pleafure. _Bread and butter may 
¢ be eat with it in the ufual way, and he will have the benefit of 
* one of the greateft remedies in the work, without the trouble 


or appearance of a medicine.’ 


Next follows a. whimfical chapter on the employment of 
the mind in this ftate of the nerves. Here he recommends 
the ftudy of the fine arts, poetry, mufic, and painting; laying at 
the fame time a fevere reftriction on the abftrufe fciences, and 
whatever requires intenfe thought and application of the mind. 
Then he comes to the medicines, which are not indeed bur- 


thenfome. 


‘ In cafes where the diforder has great ftrength, it will be 
* proper to begin with a twomit: and for this purpofe, twenty- 


* five grains of powder of ifecacuanba, in a glafs of white wine, 
| 2 * js 
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* is the beft medicine. It muft be taken in the evening, and 
* an infufion of chamomile flowers drank with it. Not water- 
* gruel, as is a fafhionable, but a foolifh cuftom. 


* Two days after this, if the pulfe declare a fulnefs of the 
* veflels, let a little blood be taken away; but this fhould not 
* be done, unlefs there be very apparent neceffity. 


‘ If there be occafion for purging medicines, fome of the 
rougher kinds fhould be prefered ; but with due caution. 
Dr. Radcliffe was famous for thefe cafes; and he gave half a 
dram of powdered jalap, with a fcruple of cream of tartar, 
and five grains of ginger. This I have alfo experienced, and 
found it fafe, eafy, and effectual. 


an n wn o “~ 


‘ A tin&ure of foot and affafcetida fhould always be kept in 
readinefs for emergencies: and it may be thus made. Put into 
a large bottle a quart of French brandy, put to it two ounces 
of affafeetida fliced thin, and three ounces of wood-foot, 
broke to pieces; let them ftand together a fortnight, thaking 
the bottle twice a day; then let it ftand again to fettle, and 
pour off the clear tincture. A tea fpoonful of this is a dofe ; 
it fhould be taken ina glafs of wine and water ; and it will be 
of great and immediate fervice in any fudden oppreffion. 


~« & «a i Of * AB 





¢ A bottle of falts fhould alfo be kept always in readinefs, and 
inftead of the frivolous cuftom of fcenting thefe with the fragrant 
effences, let fume drops of oil of amber be added to this: it 
is intended for ufe, not fancy; and though unpleafant, it 
will much fooner take effec. 


— “a -~ a 


‘ This is the whole of the nervous patient’s difpenfatory, if 
¢ his diforder be of this fpecies. ‘Thus far he may take care of 
‘ himfelf: when he wants more, he fhould apply to his phy- 
‘ fician.’ 


The doctor in the next place defcribes the fymptoms, and 
lays down the regimen and medicines proper in thofe diforders 
attended with an over exquifite fenfibility. As to the firft, ¢ the 
‘ patient feels a fhortnefs of breath after the leaft exercife, and 
‘ apalpitation of the heart, with flutterings and tremblings of 
the limbs : he is affeéted with joy without a caufe, or greatly 
* over-proportioned to the occafion ; and occafionally with fink- 
* ings of his fpirits: but they are different from thofe attending 
the other kind of nervous diforders, for they are mere faint- 
nefles; not dull and gloomy. Flying pains in the head alfo 
Vor. VI. September, 1758. T * attend 
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* attend this diforder, often violent but not lafting; and fleep- 
* lefs nights, with a wandering and violent imagination, are 
* its proper and peculiar attendants.’ 


The regimen he prefcribes is little different from what we have 
mentioned ; though the employment of the mind be totally fo. 
For here all works of fancy and imagination (not excepting his 
own, we imagine) are difcarded; and in their room, fober books 
of religion and morality are fubftituted. Prefence of mind and 
réfolution are more particularly enjoined. 


As to medicines, he chiefly infifts upon the conftant ufe of 
valerian, and the mifletoe. The root of the former is tobe 
taken in the manner of tea, and in tinéture thus prefcribed. 
* Cut to pieces fix ounces of wild valerian root gathered in June, 
* and frefh dried. Bruife it by a few ftrokes in a mortar, that 
‘ the pieces may be fplit, but it fhould not be beat to powder = 
‘ put this into a quart of ftrong white wine, cork the bottle, 
‘ and let it ftand three weeks, fhaking it every day; then prefs 
‘ it out, and filter the tinéture through paper. A large fpoon- 
* ful of this is a dofe ; and I have feen the effects of it furprifing.” 
—The kind of mifletoe muft be taken in powder, as much as 
will lie on a fhilling, upon an empty ftomach, and repeated 
twice a day. 


We have here given the fubftance of a pamphlet which fome 
readers may think ingenious; though it muft be condemned 
as whimfical and abfurd by the faculty. 


Art. 12. A Serious Addrefs to the Public, concerning the moft pro- 
bable means of avoiding the dangers of inoculation. Very neceffary 
to be read by parents and guardians who defign to inoculate their 
children, &c. as well as by adults who chufe to be inoculated. 8vo. 
Pr. 6d. Cooper. 


We have mifpent half an hour in perufing this crude, fri- 
yolous, and dull performance; and think it but juitice to 
our readers to caution them againft the like abufe of their 
time. Our author, who calls himfelf a phyfician, profefles, that 
he has no other view in writing befides publick utility ; but we 
are of opinion, that difappointment has no inconfiderable fhare 
in this itupid addrefs. Certain we are, the man could not be 
fo loft to all fenfe, as to write for literary fame. For farther re- 
marks, we fhall leave him to the furgeons, who may think them- 
felves more immediately coneesned in this performance. 


, 
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Art. 13. Woman: a fragment. Pr. is. Withy. 


The author of this ftrange performance has fpared us the tafk 
of giving it a character, having very kindly, and juftly, taken it 
upon himfelf in the following lines. 


« Come then a tale, nor let that tale pretend 
* To numbers, order, elegance, or end.’ 


As to Numbers, accept a {pecimen. 


« And ftudying long the theory of the fair.’ 
© Of Theffaly and Corinth, youth and power.’ 
* But frightful creatures for all that were frail.’ 


As to order. It runs into a tale, that tale turns into a dialogue, 
of which the fubject is fome unmeaning charaéters of women, 
as Luciaand Corinna. The interlocutors are the old Corinthian 
Lais and a modern fine gentleman, called Marcus, without the 
fhadow of propriety or humour appearing in either. 


As to elegance, The following lines will hardly contradi& the 
character in the above quoted couplet. 


‘ On Theban pinions Jore immortal Gray, 

‘ From Pindus fummit fnatch’d th’empyreal ray.’ 
‘ For mighty flattery ev’ry bofom warms, 

« Boys give it cake, and women fill its arms.’ 


As to end. It would be very unhappy for a reader forc’d 
to perufe it, if literally fpeaking, it had no more end than the 
matter of it. He is atlength relieved by a bleffed cetera defunt, 
not, however, before the 414th verfe. 


{The following account was fent to our publifher ; and as it is written with 
modefty and candour, and {peaks nearly our own fentiments, we thal] infert it 
verbatim as it came to our hands. | 

Art. 14. The king of Pruffia’s Critici/m on the Henriad of Men/f. 

Voltaire, tranflated from the original. With a preface, containing a 
fhort account of the difgrace and retreat of that favourite. Riv. 6d. 


This was undoubtedly wrote by the king of Pruffia when he 
was prince royal, as the tranflator affures us, but did not make its 
publick appearance till 1757, and never in our language before. 


The tranflator feems to have followed his original with fome 
care and precifion; but it is not eafy to animate tranflations 
with the fre that is found in the works of fo leading a genius. 

T 2 We 
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We allow indeed he has made this great man {peak not ine~ 
legant Englifh ; nor is the tranflation deftitute of that /omewhat 
which gives life and fpirit to writings, and without which they 
area meer dead letter. 


He is fhort in his account of the rupture between the king and 
the bard; but we cannot, with the authors of the Monthly Re- 
view fay, it is xo more than what every one knew before.—Neither 
can we quarrel with the tranflator for calling it a critici/m, fince a 
piece that points out the beauties of an author, may furely claim 
that title, as well as another that only dwells upon their faults, a 
cafe common enough with modern critics. 


Art. 15. 4 Defence of the Remarks on Mr. Douglafs’s Treati/e on the 
Hydrocele. -By John Obadiah Juftamond, author of the Re- 
marks. Pr.6d. Marks. 


All that we learn from this pamphlet is, that there is no end 
of difputing upon trifles; and that two able difputants may 
wrangle in print for fifty years, without either party’s being made 
a convert to the other. Nay, each fhall write with a degree of 
plaufibility, that will pafs with the generality of readers who are 
not at all interefted in the fubje&t. The death of Mr. Douglafs, 
which in other refpeéts might be a misfortune tothe public, was 
attended with one good confequence to us, in finifhing this frivo- 
lous conteft, fo infignificant in itfelf, and fo unentertaining to 


the public. 


Art. 16. Ax Authentic Account of our laft Attempt upon the Coaft of 
France. By an Officer, who miraculoufly efcaped being cut to pieces 
by fwimming toa boat at a confiderable diftance from the fore. In 
a letier toa friend. Pr. 1s. Griffiths. 


Whether or not this pamphlet was really written by an officer 
on the expedition, it is not worth our while to inquire: certain 
itis, we find nething material in it whjch we had not before 
learned, except fome infinuations to the prejudice of the c———r 
in chief; and the circumflances of the author’s fwimming to a 
boat at a confiderable diftance from the fhore. The whole intel- 
ligence contained in this account, was fearce fufficient to furnifh 
out a fixpenny cut ; but, the bookfeller, in order to eke it out to 
a filling pamphlet, has added an appendix, which is no other 
than a narrative of the fame difafter, tranfcribed from the public 
papers. ‘Thus he refembles an expert tapfter who knows how 
to froth and live, 


The 
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The piece is incorreétly printed, and the names of places ge- 
nerally mifpelled. If the public. will have a little patience, we 
‘can aflure them they will fee an accurate and mafterly account of 
the fummer campaign on the coaft of France, written by a prin- 
cipal officer, and illuftrated with curious drawings. 


Art. 17. The Life, extraordinary Adventures, Voyages, and fur- 
prifing Efcapes of Captain Neville Frowde, of Cork. In four 
parts. Written by himfelf, and now firft publifhed from his oun 
manufcript. .zmo. Wren. 


Whether there be any fuch perfons exifting or not as 
James Wall, and Daniel Moreau, efquires, to whom this per- 
formance is dedicated; or whether they are only fictitious pers 
fonages, we cannot determine; but have all the reafon to 
imagine, that the fubject of the book itfelf is matter of pure 
invention, calculated to raife a contribution on the paflion of 
the public for amufement. 


The ftory told by himfelf, the hero of it, is that of one kid- 
napped away by means of a barbarous uncle, in order to de- 
fraud him of aninheritance. Luckily, in the mafter of the vef- 
fel, who was hired to fpirit him away, he, through his own 
amiable difpofition, of which himfelf informs you much at 
large, meets with a friend and benefactor. His family is all 
captivated with fo much merit of mind and perfon; and in the 
bofom of it he not only meets with the tendereft refuge, but 
gets, at length, wealth and awife. He has various adventures, 
and foime difmal ones in the South-Sea; but in all of them he 
was the moft wife, the moft difcreet, the moft generoys, the 
moft amiable of characters, by his own account. At length he 
difcovers his mother, who had been affured by the uncle of his 
death, and difcovers her when he leaft expected it, together with 
his fifter, married to a Portugueze captain; upon which every 
thing having happened, as if he had been the author, and 
planned out events, as doubtlefs was the cafe, the whole con- 
cludes very happily. But though a fulfome vein of egotifm 
runs through the whole ; though it is affectedly larded with 
quotations from Englifh poets and plays, and is full of grofs 
improbabilities, and even contradictions, there are, however, 
fome interefting fituations, fome ftrokes of nature, that make 
it not the worft of the works of this kind that we have feen. 
The following account, for example, of the uncle’s taking 
Frowde with him, to the mafter to whom he was to difpofe of 
him, does not amifs exprefs the ttruggle of nature and con- 


fcience with intereft and villainy. 
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‘ At length, the day came, when, taking leave of all the 
family, my coufins and I fhedding abundance of tears at our 
farewel, and our porter being ordered to carry my box to 
the Colchefter coach, at the Spread-Eagle inn in Gracechurch- 
ftreet, my uncle took me into a hackney coach, and away 
wedrove. He was very referved all the way, and feemed to 
be under fome concern, anfwering fo furlily to two or three 
innocent queftions I put to him, that I burft out into tears, 
and afked him if he was angry with me. At thefe words his 
concern feem’d toincreafe, andI could perceive a tear or two 
trickle down his cheek ; but, recollecting himfelf, all on a 
fudden, he caught me in his arms, kifled me very tenderly, 
and replied, No, my dear, I’m not angry with thee—~-I’m 
mad with myfelf——but I can’t go back No, I’m only 
concern’d at parting with thee—Good God! what amI doing! 
I could not, at my prefent age, fee any thing in thefe expref- 
fions, but what conveyed an air of kindnefs, and, by that 
time they were uttered, we alighted at the inn-gate, and 
found the porter had left the box, as directed ; which, after 
he had drank a glafs of wine, and made me do the fame, was 
put into the coach we came in, and the driver bid to go 
where he was ordered. My eyes were bufied in looking about 
me at the feveral people and carriages that pafs’d us, till we 
came into a road, which I fuppofed led to the boarding-fchool, 
where I was going to be educated. In fome time afterwards, 
perhaps an hour or fo, we entered a ftreet full of houfes, 
which I imagined like London, and, at a particular door, my 
uncle called to the coachman to ftop, when we alighted, and 
were received into a finall houfe, by a man and woman but 
meanly drefled, the former of whom welcomed my conduétor, 
and the latter, giving me a kifs, cried out, Lord! what a 
charming boy it is! My uncle andthe man, whom I judged, 
and not unjuftly, was to be my mafter, went into another 
room, and, after talking for fome minutes very earneftly to- 
gether, (at which time I overheard, as I thought, a found 
like the chinking of money) came into the room where I was 
fitting with the woman, andin a fhort time rofe, and kifling 
me, bid me farewel. The tears trickled down my 
cheeks, as I parted with him, defiring him to give my duty 
to my aunt, and my love to my coufins : Methought he 
looked very much difturbed, and red in the face, and, fling- 
ing himfelf into the fame coach we camein, drove away.’ 
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Art. 18. The Britith Genius revived by Succefs. - poem, humbly 
addreffed to his royal highne/s prince Edward. By Mr. Howard. 
fol. Price 6d. Hope. - 


A very loyal poem. The fubjeét is the genius of Britannia 
mourning, and an angel comes down to comfort her. The 
three laft ftanzas will give the reader an idea of the poetry 
of it. 

“ XXV. 
“< Methinks I fee th’ embattled fquadrons join 
“¢ O’er yonder fields in terrible array, 
“« While front to front along each lengthen’d line, 
“ They pant with eager bofoms for the fray. 


“ XXVI. 


«« There with imagination’s eye I ken 
«¢ Britannia’s fons exert their ancient might, 
‘«* And with intrepid fouls their right maintain, 
** While lo! fuperior numbers take to flight. 


« XXVIII. 


“ O glorious fcene—my countrymen purfue, 

«¢ Till mangled heaps your great defign oppofe : 
<< The /aurel {till fhall be the Briton’s due, 

*© And death the /ure reward of Britain’s foes.” 








Art. 19. The Political Touch-Stone: or, a New Whet for Patrio- 
tifm. Humbly infcribed to the Right Hon. William Pitt, £/; 
' Sve. Price 1s. Coote. 


As there are neither faéts nor politicks in this performance 
that deferve an extract, the reader is left to infer the fpirit and 
nature of the pamphlet from the following quotations. 


‘ What a happy profpe& muft England promife to herfelf, 
nay the revival of her long-faded glory, when, like the above- 
mentioned patriot, a private gentleman, equally remarkable 
for his difintereftednefs and frugality of table, fhall by no 
other power than that of his probity, love of his country, 
and uncommon abilities, have the helm of the ftate entruited 
to his hand! 





‘ By fuch a pilot how triumphantly is the great veffel of Li- 

‘ berty fteered, while attendant Victory from the topmaft-head 
* points the ftreamers to every harbour where fhe is to hurl 
* de- 
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« deftruétion, ahd roar the refentment of a too long abufed 
‘ and injured people againft the wanton aggreflors ; encouraged 
‘ thereto by the imbecility or villainy of thofe who had for- 
‘ merly ftood at the helm. 


‘ Then the lovelieft of nymphs, fweet Liberty, releafed from 
¢ the manacles of corruption and venality, will lead up anew 
‘ her jocund dance on the rich plains of Albion; her laft fa- 
* vourite refidence.’ 


Art. 20. A Letter to Mr. Garrick on the opening of the theatre, with 
obfervations on the condu& of managers to aétors, authors, and audi- 
ences; and particularly to new performers. Pr. 6d, Coote. 


The feafon being come for opening the theatres, doubtlefs fur- 
nifhed the writer with the hint of this letter, as turning on a fa- 
vourite topic with the numbers that intereft themfelves on this 
fubjeé&t. They would however be greatly baulked if they fhould 
expect to find any thing new or important upon it, in this fo 
mighty feafonable an addrefs. There is nothing, in fa@, in it, 
but what has been faid over and over. For a fpecimen of thé 
flimfinefs of the ftyle, and abfence of meaning, the following 
extracts may fuffice. 


‘ If you will permit me to enter on the whol {chemne of ma- 
‘ nagement, in fo limited a compafs, 1 fhall confider it under 
‘ three articles, the performances, the players, and the authors ; 
‘ and tell you what sex thoufand people befide with you fhould 
« hear (whether it be right or wrong) though they don’t know how 
‘ to burt you by propofing it.’ A little further is this flow- 
ery period. 





‘ I with, at the fame time, that I could do full juftice to 
‘ your merit, and Aide beneath the rofs of applaufe, thefe thorns 
‘ of admonition.’ 


Upon the whole, if any one choofes a mouthful of whipped 
curd, there it is for him, at fo eafy a price as fix-pence. 
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